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CHILD EDUCATION—THE KINDERGARTEN. 





THE WORK OF FREDERICK FROEBEL, 


—_—_— 


HE Journal of Education, London, 

of recent date, contains an interesting 
report of a lecture by Mr. Jolly, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector of Schools, at Inverness, 
Scotland, on Child Education, or the Kinder- 
garten. ‘The occasion was the opening of a 
Kindergarten school, the first north of the 
Grampians ; and the lecture was attentively 
listened to by a large and intelligent audi- 
ence. Mr. Jolly traces out so clearly the 
history of Froebel’s system, and expounds its 
principles so forcibiy that we think we are 
conferring a benefit upon our readers by 
copying nearly the whole of his remarks. 
Besides, while we are far from desiring to be 
classed among ‘‘ orthodox” kindergartners, 
as they are known in this country, while con 
vinced that the kindergarten system needs 
much modification before it can be success- 
fully connected with our public schools, we 
feel a deep interest in the philosophy of child 
growth and education as developed by 
Froebel ; and we would be glad to have every 
teacher in America understand it and be 
guided by its spirit. 

THE FROEBEL REFORMATION, 


Mr. Jolly began by referring to the great 
educational reformation commenced early in 
this century, the first impulse to which was 
given by Rousseau towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. From this time hence- 
forward, education was destined to be con- 
ducted on truer principles—principles based 


on science and human nature. The importance 
of training began to be recognized ; and train- 
ing in its true meaning began to be recognized 
as far higher than instruction, which henceforth 
was destined to occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion. In short, education came to be viewed 
as the development of the whole faculties of 
man. The best methods of education were 
investigated ; the cultivation of mental sci- 
ence—the study of human nature in relation 
to education—began to be developed; im- 
provements in the whole system of education 
followed ; and Great Britain, the Continent, 
and America, furnished a host of workers. 

A special feature in this reformation was, 
Mr. Jolly said, increased attention to infant 
education, and a recognition of its import- 
ance and wisdom ‘‘As the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined,” was a true saying, and the 
truth of it came to be recognized. There set 
in a gfeat movement towards the establish- 
ment of infant schools, and Mr. Jolly referred 
to the labors in this direction of Pestalozzi 
abroad, and of Owen, Wilderspin, and Stow 
at home, as well as of Lancaster and Bell. 
The result was a wonderful improvement in 
the teaching of young childten, and the im- 
pulse then given continued to the present 
time. Indeed, infant training came to be re- 
cognized asamost important part in the whole 
system of education, and though this part of 
it was still imperfect, it would further develop. 
and improve. Pestalozzi, Wilderspin, and, 





others, devised many methods. Pestalozzi, 
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in particular, had a remarkable insight into 
child nature. He introduced realism into 
teaching—the training by realities, or, in 
other words, the development of the faculties 
by their self action upon things as distinct 
from words. But his system was more em 
pirical than scientific—was not sufficiently 
comprehensive and sytematic, and did not 
begin the training of the child early enough. 

It was reserved for one of Pestolozzi’s dis- 


“ciples at Yverdun to devise a truly philosophic 


scheme of infant education—a system which 
began at birth, which was based ona pro 
found study of infant nature and mental sci- 
ence, and which formed a complete, thorough 
and scientific course. This man was Fried- 
rich Froebel. Mr. Jolly gave a sketch of 
Froebel’s remarkable career, giving many in- 
teresting narratives of his early years and 
studies, and of his enthusiasm in the cause of 
education, and the ability and persistency 
with which, in spite of poverty and other ob- 
s'acles, he carried on his work throughout 
Germany till his death, in 1852, at the age 
of seventy. Mr. Jolly traced in detail -his 
great educational life-work. At the age of 
twenty-five, he came under the influence of 
Pestalozzi, then at the height of his fame, and 
assisted him for three years, from 187 to 
1810, Afterwards. in his school at Keilhau. 
taught by him for fifteen years, he perceived 
the radical defect in all existing infant educa- 
tion—-that children were not begun to be 
trained at an age early enough. He found 
that their minds and faculties were twisted be- 
fore they came toschool. ‘The plants had 
already got a wrong inclination by under, 
over, and wrong stimulus and association, and 
this misdirection influenced their whole ca- 
reer. Froebel devoted the rest of his life to 
the framing and development of a complete 
scientific system of infant education. After 
a visit to Switzerland, he returned to Ger- 
many, and" founded his first true Kindergar 
ten school in 1840, at Blackenburg, Thurin 
gia. At the invitation of the Duchess of 
Meiningen, he founded a second in 1849, at 
Liebenthal. He traveled throughout Ger- 
many, filled with a true and deep enthusiasm 
of humanity, expounding his system, found. 
ing many schools, and gaining attached dis- 
ciples; for, despite his awkward, unconven- 


tional manners, and deficient utterance, he! ionship in children. 
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democratic agitator—forbade the use of his 
system in education. This misunderstanding, 
however, was ultimately removed, and his 
great system of infant education grew and 
developed. 

In child nature, Froebel, by profound 
study, found the dominant characteristic to 
be incessant activity of the vital forces, 
physical and mental, and an intense desire 
for employment. This activity issued in 
play. Froebel did not regard play as the 
time-wasting, common-place thing that we 
too frequently regard it; but he viewed it 
with a philosophic eye, and he therefore saw 
that play was the outcome of self active fac- 
ulties. Plato, Montaigne, Luther, Locke, 
and others (but not Rousseau) perceived, in 
the same way, the educative use of play. 
Play, properly regarded, indicated what was 
within the child—it was the outcome and 
natural expression of the faculties; and a 
philosophical study of these, and of their 
natural exercise in play, led Froebel to the 
adoption of his system of infant education. 
Froebel’s system was founded upon the scien- 
tific and educational use of play. It con- 
sisted, indeed, of children’s play systemati- 
cally and educationally regulated ; and, in 
this way, the system was one of develop- 
ment and of direction, rather than one of in- 
struction, which he regarded as subsidiary, 
and to be mainly used as a help to develop- 
ment and direction. It was a system which 
aimed at the early training of the whole na- 
ture, by gradual exercises—easy, accessible, 
and agreeable. 

Mr. Jolly, in some detail, enumerated and 
illustrated, with special‘reference to the Kin- 
dergarten, the various elements Froebel 
found in child-nature embodied in his system, 
which we can only here briefly mention. 
Education, according to Froebel, began with 
birth. His system furnished constant em- 
ployment to children—joyous work—work 
adapted to child-nature- easy, and suited to 
their faculties. It was characterized by a re 
markable variety of occupation. It kept the 
senses strenuously but delightfully active— 
sight, hearing, feeling, smelling, taste—and 
it guided these to accuracy, making observa- 
tion correct, and growingly minute, It util- 
ized the desire of, and pleasure in, compan- 
It raised incessant curi- 


exercised over all that came in contact with | osity. It gave admirable exercise to com 
him a ‘‘ magical’ influence. His labors were | parison—and this was the root of reasoning 
at one time much interfered with by the ac /and judgment. It provided things as the 


tion of the Prussian Minister, Von Raumer, | essential elements for the working-out of the 
who, mistaking Froebel for his nephew, | child’s education, and, in nature, things went 
Julius Froebel—who was accused of being a before words, words being, as it were, the 
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shadows of things. It gave abundant exer- 
cise in building, drawing, modeling, to the 
child’s desire to represent its ideas and feel. 
ings. It availed itself of his pleasure in 
making new combinations of things, and this 
again developed the faculty of invention. It 
utilized the dramatic instinct, for Froebel 
perceived that in children fancy and imagina- 
tion were early and powerfully strong. The 
system was eminently calculated to cultivate 
the sense of symmetry and beauty, rhythm 
and harmony ; the love of nature in all its 
varied forms; and the moral and religious 
faculties—this last being one of the strong 
points in Froebel’s system, the spirit of 
which is expressed in one of his own verses: 
«Oh, mothers, strive to keep these young souls fresh 
and clear, 
That order, truth, and beauty always may be dear.” 


Froebel used, among other things, what he 
called the six Kindergarten “ gifts,”’ or ob- 
jects which might be given as gifts or presents 
to children. These were (1) six colored balls 
—for color, direction, number, exercises of 
the hand, etc; (2) the sphere, cube, and cyl 
inder—for form, likeness, and difference, 
and varied positions ; (3) the cube in eight 
equal cubes—for form, number, fractions ; 
(4) the cube in eight oblongs—number, 
form, etc ; (5) thecube in 27 cubes—3-inch 
half cubes, and 3-inch prisms ; (6) the cube 
in 18 oblongs. Mr. Jolly described other 
objects that were used, such as tablets, trian- 
gular and quadrangular ; sticks for laying ; 
rings ; slates and paper, ruled in squares for 
drawing ; perforated paper; embroidering ; 
paper for cutting; weaving paper; plaiting ; 
jointed slats; paper for folding; and so 
forth, amounting in all to twerity or more 
varieties or occupations. He pointed out in 
a clear and interesting manner how all these 
things were, under Froebel’s system, the 
means of training the whole range of the 
faculties of the child in the best, happiest, 
and most efficient manner. 

This system of education was specially de- 
signed for children up to the uge of seven. 
As regards reading, letters were really a part 
of form and drawing, and Mr. Jolly de- 
scribed how easily the youngest children 
might be taught them, by being asked to 
make them, with the pleasurable objects 
which they regarded as playthings. The use 
of books and common reading lessons was 
discouraged by Froebel at this early stage, 
and in a pure Kindergarten text-books or 
reading-books are not present. Writing, in 


cretely and practically, by the children having 
before them, and using, real objects. In 
truth, the Kindergarten system was a wise 
and vigorous protest against the too early 
over-use of books and words in child educa- 
tion, and the prevalent notion that education 
and the use of books were synonymous ; and 
early education would never become sound 
and good till this notion was eradicated. In 
the Kindergarten, as taught in many places 
in this country, there was an unwise tendency 
to compromise between the old and effete 
system of book-work and true Kindergarten- 
ism. 

Froebel added largley to the many nursery 
songs-—all having an educative purpose. 
These were not sermonizing, but instilled 
moral truth sweetly and happily, and were 
set to attractive music. He used games 
abundantly for education, as also pictures, 
stories, gestures, dialogue, gardening, sand- 
work, and other educative means. One great 
feature of the whole system was the combina- 
tion and concentration of many element, 
around one lesson—in gifts, song, stories 
drama, objects, drawing. For, as Froebel 
Says: 

“ Where there’s movement, where there’s action, 

For the child’s eye there’s attraction ; 


Where’s brightness, melody, and measure, 
Its little heart will throb with pleasure.”’ 


The name of the system was a happy one, 
Froebel’s invention—Kindergarten, or chil-: 
dren garden, (not children’s garden), as be- 
ing a garden in which the children were the 
plants to be cultivated, tended, and devel- 
oped. Froebel was also anxious that his 
school should be situated in a real garden, 
for educative reasons, and as a symbol of the 


.true view of child nature. 


The system, in the first place, imparted a 
broad, generous culture, and the whole fac- 
ulties were, under it, early and harmoniously 
developed—the physical, sensory, intellectual, 
moral, zsthetic, and religious. The number 
of things employed, or put into the hands of 
children under this system, gave occupation, 
and ‘afforded a charm in variety, change, and 
new phases of application; for the infant 
faculties could not bear any lengthened 
strain, and required incessant variety of exer- 
cise. The system was not confusing or op- 
pressive, as outsiders might think, and the 
seeming difficulty and advancement of parts 
of it, showed what true education could effect 
in skilful hands. It was based on philosophy 
and mental science ; and Froebel’s works 
were full of philosophic truth, and were a 





the same way, was a part of drawing. Arith- 
metic, in the first stages, was taught con- 


real contribution to mental science. Man, 
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as Froebel said, was a child of nature, of hu- 
manity, and of God. All true education 
was a recognition of this great fact, and this 
great fact ought to be kept constantly in 
view. Froebel’s aim, therefore, was to make 
children in harmony with themselves, with 
humanity, and with God. The system, Mr. 
Jolly pointed out, must be pursued in Froebel’s 
order. as being the result of careful and pro- 
found study. 

Mr. Jolly entered into an interesting history 
of the system in Germany, America, and 
Great Britain. It was introduced into Great 
Britain in 1851, by Johann and Bertha 
Ronge, and was first explained popularly in 
‘Household Words” in 1855. A Froebel 
Society now existed in London, and the sys- 
tem was taken up by the Women’s Education 
Union, and by the London School Board. 
There were now several Kindergarten schools 
and training colleges in London; there had 
been a training Kindergarten school and col- 
lege in Manchester, during the last seven 
years; and there were schools in Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Aberdeen, 
and now one in Inverness. It had ardent 
disciples among the first educational authori- 
ties of the age. Mr. Jolly mentioned several 
of these, the chief of whom was Baroness 
v. Marenholtz Biilow, the best expounder of 
the system, one of whose works had lately 
been translated as ‘“‘Child and Child Nature,” 
‘Swan Sonnenschein and Allen , a delight- 
ful book. An excellent exposition of it was 
‘« The Kindergarten: Principles of Froebel’s 
System,’’ by Miss Emily Shirreff (Chapman 
and Hall). He also referred to Miss Heer- 


. wart, of London, who had been taught by 


Froebel himself, and under whom the future 
teacher of the Inverness school had been 
trained. It hada great future; it was the 
greatest, wisest, most philosophic, complete, 
and systematic course of infant education yet 
devised, and was certain to become universal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jolly argued that the 
spread and adoption of this great educational 
system opened up a new occupation for 
women. Froebel held that infant training 
ought to be in the hands of women, and his 
system was specially for them. Its peculiar 
relation to women was both striking and im- 
portant. Froebel’s own appeals to women, 
to rouse them to a sense of their true function 
in regard to future human progress, were 
powerful, inspiring, and eloquent. ‘* The 
renovation of society,’’ says Bulow, ‘ de- 
pends on its moral reform, and this again 
chiefly on improvement in the nature of edu- 
cation.”’ 
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JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 





HIS distinguished teacher was born at 

Comniain Moravia, in 1592. He early 
lost his parents, and his guardians so neglected 
him that he only began Latin in his seven- 
teenth year. He says this neglect of his in- 
struction, by which he suffered so much, made 
him early sympathize with others in the like 
condition. He afterward studied in different 
places, especially at Herborn, in the duchy 
of Nassau. Returning to his native country 
in 1614, Comenius became rector of the 
school at Prerau, and in 1618 preached at 
Fulneck. Here he busied himself in over- 
seeing the schools, and working upon school 
books; but lost his manuscripts when the 
Spaniards took Fulneck, in 1621. 

In 1624 all the evangelical preachers in the 
Austrian dominions received an order to 
leave the country, by which Comenius lost 
his place. When afterward the decree was 
issued, ordering all who would not become 
Catholics to leave the country, there left Bo- 
hemia thirty thousand families, of whom five 
hundred were of noble blood. Comenius, 
with his scattered flock, departed into Poland. 

Comenius says that he places the beginning 
of his didactical studies in the year 1628, 
when he wrote a methodology. In the year 
1631 he published his ‘‘ Janua Linguarum 
Reserata,’’ a new method of teaching Jan- 
guages, especially Latin. This book was the 
basis of his fame. He himself, in the dedi- 
cation to his didactic works, says of it, ‘*‘That 
happened which I could not have imagined ; 
namely, that this childish book was received 
with universal approbation by the learned 
world. This was shown by the number of 
men, of different nations, who heartily wished 
me success with my new discovery, and 
by the number of translations into foreign 
languages.” 

Some of his friends in England, to whom 
he had sent an extract from it, caused this to 
be printed. Upon receiving from England 
an invitation to undertake to reform their 
schools, he journeyed to London in 1641. 
The matter was introduced into Parliament ; 
but the Irish disturbances, and the outbreak- 
ing of the civil wars, hindered his plans so 
much that he left England, and upon an in- 
vivitation from Ludwig de Geer, went to 
Sweden in 1642. The Swedish government 
established Comenius in Elbing to compose a 
work upon his method, 

In 1650, upon ‘an invitation from Prince 
Rogozki, he went to Hungary and Transyl- 
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vania, and remained there four years, during 
which time he organized a school at Patak. 
Here Comenius wrote, among others, his 
second celebrated work, the “ Orbis Pictus.’’ 
In 1654 Comenius returned to Lissa, where 
he remained until 1656, in which year the 
Poles burnt the city, by. which he lost his 
house, his books and his manuscripts, the 
labor of many years. He fled into Silesia, 
thence to Brandenburg, and thence to Ham- 
burg and Amsterdam Here he remained 
until the end of his life, chiefly supported by 
wealthy merchants, whose children he in- 
structed. He died November 15, 1671, in 
his eightieth year. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS WRITINGS. 


** All men need instruction. Instruction 
must begin early. In youth God has made 
man unfit for civil and other duties, that he 
may have an opportunity for learning. 

**All children, rich or poor, high or low, 
boys or girls, must be instructed in school: 
in everything God’s image must be sought to 
be restored, and each must be prepared for 
his future calling. Each must learn every- 
thing ; each man is a microcosm. Not that 
each should learn every science, but that all 
should be so instructed that they may under- 
stand the basis, relation and purpose of all the 
most important things relating to what they 
are, and are to become ; so much is necessary 
for all who are to be actors, and not mere 
lookers-on in this world. 

‘The best years of my own youth were 
wasted in useless school exercises. But how 
often, since I have learned to know better, 
have I shed tears at the remembrance of lost 
hours; how often have I cried out in my 
grief. But grief is vain, and past days will 
not return. Only one thing remains, only 
one thing is possible; to leave to posterity 
what advice I can, by showing the way in 
which our teachers have led us into errors, 
and the method of remedying those errors 
May I do this in the name and under the 
guidance of him who alone can number all 
our faults, and make our crooked things 
straight. 

‘Instruction will usually succeed, if the 
method follows the course of nature. What- 
ever is natural goes forward of itself. 

‘«Instruction should begin in early youth, 
when the mind is yet free; and should pro- 
ceed by steps, in proportion to the develop- 
ment of the powers. 

‘*The schools are wrong. in first teaching 
languages, and then proceeding to other 
things. And boys are kept for several years 





in studies which relate to languages, and only 
then are they put to real studies, such as 
mathematics, physics, etc. And yet the thing 
is the substance, and the word the accident ; 
the thing is the body, and the word the cloth- 
ing. Things and words should be studied 
together, but things especially, as being the 
object both of the understanding and of 
language. 

‘¢ Examples should precede abstract rules ; 
and in general, matter should precede form 
everywhere. Too many things should not be 
studied at the same time, but one after an- 
other. 

‘* The scholar should be introduced into a 
sort of encyclopedia of what he is learning, 
which should be gradually developed further 
and further. 

‘« Friendly and loving parents and teachers, 
cheerful school-rooms, play-grounds near the 
school houses, and systematic and natural in- 
struction, must all contribute to the success 
of teaching, and to counteract the usual dis- 
like to the school. 

‘** Most teachers sow plants instead of seeds 
of plants; instead of proceeding from the 
simplest principles, they introduce the scholar 
at once into a chaos of books and miscella- 
neous studies. 

‘¢ Things near at hand should be learned 
first, and afterward those lying farther and 
farther off. 

‘*« The first education should be of the per- 
ceptions, then of the memory, then of the 
understanding and then of the judgment. 
For knowledge begins with mental percep- 
tions, which are fixed in the memory by the 
apprehension; then the understanding, by 
inductions from single apprehensions, forms 
general truths or ideas; and lastly, certain 
knowledge proceeds from the operation of 
the judgment upon things before understand. 
ing. 
‘*The scholar should not learn by rote 
what he does not understand. 

‘*All studies must be as much as possible 
worked into one whole, and developed from 
one root. The relation of cause and effect 
must everywhere be shown. 

‘We learn, not only in order to under- 
stand, but also to express and to use what we 
understand. As much as any one understands, 
so much ought he to accustom himself to ex- 
press; and on the other hand, he should un- 
derstand whatever he says. Speech and 
knowledge should proceed with equal steps. 

‘*Reading and writing should be learned 
together. 

‘¢ Youth should be made to understand, not 
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the appearances of the things which make 
impressions upon their minds, but the things 
themselves. 

‘‘ Instruction must begin with actual in- 
spection, not with verbal description of things. 
From such inspection it is that certain knowl- 
edge comes. What is actually seen remains 
faster in the memory than description or enu- 
meration, a hundred times as often repeated. 
For this reason, pictures, Biblical scenes for 
example, are strongly to be recommended. 
The eye should first be directed to an object 
in its totality, and afterward to its parts. 
This is true not only of the mental, but of 
the bodily vision.” 


= 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 








HE important subject of heating and 
ventilating school rooms has probably 
been investigated more carefully by Dr. D. 
M. Lincoln, of Boston, than by any other 
person in the country. Both schoo! directors 
and teachers should read what he says, and 
be guided by the practical suggestions he 
makes. Doubtless, the health of thousands 
of our children is undermined every year by 
the violation of the laws of health in the con- 
struction and management of school-rooms. 
According to Dr. Lincoln, the requirements 
for ventilating and heating school-rooms are 
the following : 


1. Removal of the air of the room, effected con- 
stantly and without perceptible draughts, at the rate 
of at least two thousand cubic feet per hour for each 
occupant. 

2. Atemperature not exceeding 70° nor falling be- 
low 64° at the level of the head of a person sitting, 
and not varying more than about 4° in different parts 
of the same room, or at different heights within six 
feet of the floor. 

3. Freedom from no» ious elements, 

To effect a sufficient change of air without produc- 
ing a draught, there must be a liberal allowance of 
space per scholar. A small room, for example, a 
low-studded parlor of moderate size when full of 
company, can hardly be kept in a comfortable condi- 
tion; the alternative is between a dangerous draught 
and an excess of heat with stifling closeness. In 
practice, a room containing 250 cubic feet of space 
per occupant can be readily ventilated without 
draught. Such a room allows 20 square feet of floor- 
space to each pupil, and has a height of 12% feet. In 
an ordinary school-room there is nothing gained by 
making the ceiling over 14 feet in height; 12 or 13 
feet is sufficient. In a large hall it is necessary to 
exceed this for acoustic and cther reasons. 

Of course, children ought not to sit with wet clotf- 
ing or feet in a cool room. Children who are badly 
fed will not resist cold well ; nor those who are pam- 
pered, or prevented from getting exercise. And any 
person, child, or adult, may become tender and deli- 
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cate in a short time by accustoming himself to an | 
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over-heated room. It is very hard, ina changeable 
climate like ours, to avoid the latter evil; in most 
houses there is placed a powerful heating-apparatus, 
which cannot be made to “roar gently’? when the 
weather moderates. Attention to the temperature of 
a house, in our climate, implies quite as much care 
for coolness as for warmth, during the changeable 
spring and autumn weather.. And, when it comes to 
the practical workIng of a school-room, it is very easy 
indeed to let the temperature exceed a reasonable 
point, but requires constant attention to keep it down. 
An interesting lesson may be going on, or a written 
examination: the mind works well, for the time, at a 
fever heat; and the temperature of 84° may pass 
quite unnoticed, It is needless to say that such a 
strain upon the system is followed by a period of las- 
situde; and a state of lassitude, again, may demand 
a Slightly raised temperature. Thus by degrees habits 
of preference for hot rooms may be formed. The 
teacher may be as unconscious of the evil as the 
scholar; indeed, if fatigued she may require, or if 
excited may not notice, an unusual heat. 

The time to correct bad habits in this respect is the 
beginning of the school year. Every one then comes 
to school with a system invigorated by some months 
of exposure to fresh air; and, if care is taken, this 
vigor, or power of resisting cold, may be retained. 
The teacher may assist by causing the children to 
take frequent exercise—play, with running and shout- . 
ing, is the best—and to go out of doors frequently. If 
it rains or snows, windows may be opened a little, 
while the children are engaged in active bodily exer- 
cise, such as calisthenics. These intermissions should 
occur as often as once every hour, and last five min- 
utes at a time, or longer. Weakly children, those 
liable to croup or rheumatism, or other complaints 
arising from exposure, must be protected meanwhile ; 
but the fact remains, that the power to perform work, 
the power to generate heat, and the power to resist 
catching cold, are all improved by frequent vigorous 
use of the muscles avd dungs. Singing constitutes an 
excellent exercise for the body, as well as relaxation 
for the mind ; but I have seen it carried on in a room 
set apart for that purpose, and so closely packed and 
badly ventilated that it was difficult to remain in it. 
It hardly needs to be said that that which sets the 
lungs in vigorous action implies and demands an 
abundant supply of fresh air; and that to perform ex- 
ercise in close rooms is more exhausting than to sit 
still. The personal influence of a vigorous and full- 
blooded master may be very beneficial in correcting 
ing the errors of subordinate teachers in these respects. 

Apparatus.—* Every heating apparatus or system 
of heating which does not provide in itself for an 
ample and regular change of air, or which is not con- 
nected with suitable arrangements for such a change, 
is injurious to health.”” These words are axiomatic. 
They condemn a great variety of appliances, some of 
them the most popular, Most systems of heating in 
which coils of pipe stand in the rooms or entries, are 
included in this condemnation. Every such coil 
should have its special duct, flue, or hole in the house- 
wall, for the introduction of a due amount of fresh 
air. The air thus introduced should enter a box en- 
closing the coil of pipe, and after circulating about 
the coil, is to be discharged by a register into the 
room; this arrangement is equally correct, whether 
the coil be placed in the chambers, or whether (as is 
often done in schools) the boxes, containing the coils, 
are placed in the cellar like the hot-air boxes of com- 
mon furnaces. This provides for the introduction of 
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a considerable amount of warm air; it is now neces- 
sary to think of the extraction of vitiated air. 

A school room cannot be ventilated in winter—and 
scarcely in summer—without special flues for the pur- 
pose. An ordinary air-tight stove carries up the 
chimney enough air to ventilate for one person; an 
open fireplace, enough for a dozen or less. With the 
aid of partly opened windows, the fire on the hearth 
will answer perfectly ; but it is very wasteful, and has 
the disadvantage of being at one side or end of the 
room, so that some parts may be cold while others 
are too warm. It is apt, also,to leave the floors cold. 
If, however, a chimney is connected with a room, the 
fireplace should not be stopped up, unless it should 
happen to give egress to disagreeable currents of cold 
air. A little fire on the hearth, or a gas jet burning 
high in the chimney, or even a lamp placed in the 
fireplace, will keep up the draught; and the chim- 
ney, if not used for the escape of smoke, may carry 
off foul air, 

In most large schools, as now built, flues are con- 
nected with each room. Until lately such flues were 
almost invariably too small, For a class of fifty pu- 
pils, requiring 1,700 cubic feet per minute, the united 
transverse sections of the flues should equal five square 
feet, or more. There should be apertures or gratings, 
both at the top and bottom of the wall. The air at 
the top is usually quite as bad as that at the bottom, and 
is apt to be warmer too; ventilation from the top, 
therefore, is desirable in summer, though in winter it 
may be thought too wasteful of heat to rely entirely 
upon it. 

Nature has been very kind to man in one respect. 
The poisoned air from the gas-jets is taken to the top 
of the room, by its ascensional force, away from our 
persons. If a man were compelled to spend an 
evening with his head close to the ceiling, he would 
be ready to make his will at the close of it. It would 
be a natural method of ventilating, to make a suffi- 
cient opening at top, and let the airrush out ; but this 
method would waste heat, and would leave the lower 
strata of air cold. Leaving out of consideration the 
gas-jets, as seldom used in day-schools, we may con- 
sider that the breath of the pupils is diffused through 
the whole mass of air in a room, a little more at the 
top than elsewhere. The slight excess at top being 
disregarded, we may endeavor to cause the entire 
mass of air to move downward, and to pass out 
through ventilators at the level of the floor. Water 
should be evaporated in the hot-air box. 

Every system of flues for drawing air from rooms 
should be provided with means for heating them. 
The application of heat to the flues is made in various 
ways. Sometimes a special furnace or stove is put 
into the flue; sometimes the smoke-pipes from the 
heaters or furnaces are led through by it ; sometimes 
coils of steam or water pipes are introduced, or gas 
jets. A draught, in many cases considerable in 
amount, is obtainable in the lower stories, even with- 
out heating the flues; it is a familiar fact that a tall 
chimney will often draw when not heated. But this 
source of power for ventilating purposes cannot be 
relied on. Neither is the action of the wind upon 
ventilating mitres, placed on chimneys, at all a con- 
stant one. The simplest method of ventilation, ap- 
proaching to thoroughness, is that by heated flues. It 
is expensive, unless the heat from the smoke-flue be 
utilized; but it can be easily understood and man- 
aged, and is fairly satisfactory in its results. 

The best system yet adopted in schools requires a 
good deal of watching, and cannot be intrusted to 





the sole care of a janitor. It is for his interest to 
appear economical of his coal; he is therefore under 
a constant temptation to check the outflow of warm 
air from the rooms, and to limit as much as possible - 
the period of airing-out, which should come datly 
after school, Good.ventilation is an end which can- 
not be gained without the expenditure of much fuel ; 
for the foul air, thrown away, is warm air, and the 
heat it contains is necessarily lost. 

If a stove is set up in a school room, it ought to 
have a flue leading out of dours, through which pure 
air should enter, and come in contact with the heated 
iron or stone. The stove should be boxed or 
sheathed around with iron or tin, forming an air 
space, into the lower part of which the above flue 
should open; a powerful current of fresk warmed 
air would thus be drawn into the room. The stove 
doors should of course be excluded from this box; 
and the draught for supplying the fire should come 
from the general atmosphere of the room, thus ex- 
tracting a certain amount of bad air.”’ 


—- —_ 
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HE county superin:endents of Illinois, at 

a recent meeting, appointed a committee 
to prepare a course of study for the ungraded 
schools of that state. The course itself is not 
nearly so full or complete as many courses 
prepared in our own counties, but is accom- 
panied with some valuable directions in 
methods, which we print below. We hope 
our Superintendents and teachers will read 
them carefully. The chairman of the Illinois 
committee was Hon. James P. Slade, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

FIRST READER GRADE. 


Reading.—lt is very important that children should 
take the first steps in all their school work correctly. 
They should be taught, in familiar conversation, to 
observe objects and tell their names. By easy ques- 
tions, lead them to express their simple ideas about 
things which they can see and handle. Bring objects 
to the school room for them to examine and talk 
about. Use pictures. Seek to establish freedom and 
familiarity between yourself and young children, 
Print upon the blackboard the names of the most 
familiar objects, which do not contain more than three 
or four letters, and teach the child to recognize the 
word and pronounce it as soon as pointed out. After 
pupils have learned to pronounce a few words at sight, 
teach the letters composing them, write and print 
them upon the blackboard, and teach the children ¢o 
write them upon their slates. Keep a list of words 
iearned upon the blackboard, and add new words as 
fast as they are learned. Reading is the comprehen- 
sion or expression of thought indicated in printed or 
written characters. The pronunciation of words is 
not reading, but should precede reading as a prepara- 
tory exercise; therefore, test the ability of the children 
to pronounce the words of a reading lesson, and to 
comprehend their meaning, before they attempt to 
read it. Indistinctness of utterance, hesitancy, and 
clipping of words and sounds, shoul be corrected 
with the utmost care. Teach the child to express the 
thought naturally, by a series of easy questions upon 
the lesson. ’ 
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Language Lessons are thus introduced at a time 
when it is very important that children should be 
taught to answer all questions in complete sentences. 
In all the exercises with children, develop the power 
to express thought properly. Correct all mistakes in 
the use of language. In every written exercise, 
whether upon the blackboard or slates, require the- 
use of the necessary punctuation marks. Always ex- 
amine with care all the written exercises required, to 
see how well they have been prepared, and to correct 
all errors. Whatever else you do, or fail to do, be 
sure that you do not neglect the “little ones,’ who 
need direction and encouragement at every step. 

Spelling—After children have become familiar with 
a few words, teach them to spell, always requiring | 
them to pronounce the word distinctly. Dictate 
words, learned in their reading lessons, to be written 
upon their slates. 

Numbers—While children are learning the names 
of objects, develop a knowledge of numbers, by let- 
ting them count one, two, three, etc., as they pick up 
the objects, always giving the name of the object. 
Write the figure representing the number of objects 
on the blackboard. Use beans, spools, stones, pic- 
ture-cards, blocks, letters, toys, etc. Use objects that 
will interest the child. Construct simple examples 
with objects in addition and subtraction by 1’s, 2’s, 
and 3’s, and from such exercises lead the pupils to 
construct for themselves addition and subtraction ta- 
bles. Take the first steps slowly and surely. 

Writing—Prepare the slates by ruling one side of 
them permanently, by scratching, as copy books are 
ruled, with four equi-distant lines and three spaces, 
or with two lines to indicate the height of the small 
letters, and a line above and one belo® to indicate 
the length of loop-letters. Great care should be 
taken at first to teach the children how to form the 
letters. Always write the word or words to be writ- 
ten on the blackboard, using lines, so that the children 
may observe how each Jetter is formed. Guide the 
hand in the first efforts. Teach them to draw straight 
lines, vertical and slanting, equal spaces distant, and 
one, two, or three spaces high on the ruled slate ; 
keeping in mind the fact that this exercise will aid 
in teaching space and slant in writing. Require pu- 
pils to bring to the reading class each day an assigned 
part of the lesson neatly written on the slate. 


SECOND READER GRADE. ‘ 

Reading—Test the ability of the pupils to pro 
nounce every word in the lesson, and require them to 
give, before reading, the substance of the Jesson in 
their own language, or let them substitute other 
words for certain selected words in the sentences, 
Seek constantly to obtain distinct articulation and nat- 
ural tones. Teach them to read as they would talk. 
Don’t let pupils of this grade point to the words when 
reading. Train the eye and the voice. Give variety 
by using picture books and children’s papers for read- 
ing exercises at least once a week. 

Language Lessons—Besides the questions asked 
and answered in every recitation, occasionally write 
sentences with prominent words omitted, to be sup- 
plied by the pupils. Give a list of familiar objects 
with which sentences are to be constructed. Bring 
curiosities, pictures, etc., and request children to de- 
scribe them. Require correct ideas, as well as cor- 
rect construction of sentences. Let children select 
the object-words (nouns) in the reading lesson, de- 
fine and explain them, 

Spelling—Spell words from the reader, and words 
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used in other exercises. Spell monosyllables by 
sound. Require the phonic spelling of words sufh- 
cietitly to obtain correct and distinct enunciation. 
Let a part of the spelling be written. Drill on diffi- 
cult words found in the lessons, and those pronounced 
alike but spelled differently. Spell with every exer- 
cise. 

Numbers—Combine written work with mental in 
this grade. Give practical examples embracing the 
number work of this grade. Require children to 
construct examples, using the price of familiar ob- 
jects, as sugar, candy, slates, thread, hats, etc., 
thereby teaching children habits of inquiry and ob- 
servation. Give exercises to obtain rapid work. 
Vary the number work so as to awaken an interest in 
every exercise. 

Writing.—Continue slate work, giving the pupils in- 
struction at the same time it is given to those who write 
in copy books. Before leaving the Second Reader, 
let children write with a lead pencil on paper, teach- 
ing them how to hold the pencil. Close attention 
should be given to the formation of letters, slanting, 
spacing, capitals, etc. Make frequent use of the 
blackboard in illustrations. 


THIRD READER GRADE. 

Reading.—Follow directions given in preceding 
grade. Require each pupil to obtain a dictionary 
and find the definitions of common words. Make 
this a class exercise at their seats at first, to teach 
pupils how to use a dictionary; teach the marks that 
indicate the sounds of letters and the accent, so that 
they can determine the pronunciation of words, Culti- 
vate tones and expression with great care. Let the class 
memorize short selections containing gems of thought, 
to repeat singly or in concert as a drill exercise. Do 
not let pupils attempt to read selections beyond their 
comprehension, Let children bring story-books from 
home and read aloud in the class. 

Language Lessons.—Teach the use of the interro- 
gation point, comma, period, and capital letters. 
Never permit written exercises to be prepared care- 
lessly, or without a proper use of capitals and punctu- 
ation marks. Teach pupils to separate simple sen- 
tences into the complete subject and predicate, and to 
find the subject word and predicate verb (including the 
auxiliaries) by a series of questions developing the 
thought of the sentence. Let the teacher use a lan- 
guage lesson book as a guide in the exercises given. 

Spelling.—Guard carefully the pronunciation of 
words in oral spelling, securing distinctness and 
purity of tone. Require pupils to construct sentences, 
using the words spelled. Combine definitions with 
the spelling exercise. Let half the spelling be written 
work, In the written work require neatness and 
good penmanship. 

Geography.—The work in geography should be 
largely conversational. If books are used in this 
grade, have the pupils occasionally read portions of 
the text; also have them read selections from any 
books to be had containing descriptions of the country, 
cities or localities studied, The oral work should 
embrace a knowledge of the natural divisions of land 
and water, ability to point them out on a map, the 
study of the local geography of the town and county 
in which the pupil resides, and then the state. Teach 
the children how to draw rivers, coast line, etc., with 
chalk. Require them to draw a map of the state. 

Numbers.—Require all work which pupils place 
upon their slates or blackboard to be arranged neatly 
and systematically, and when concrete numbers are 
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used the denomination or name should be written. 
Give special attention to the principles and analysis, 
giving the reasons in operations. 

Writing.—Use copy-books, with pen and _ ink. 
Great care should be taken to teach the children to 
hold the pen properly, and to write lightly. Teach 
the elements of small letters and capitals. Study and 
follow the insiruction given in the copy books. 


FOURTH READER GRADE. 


Reading.—In every reading exercise seek to de- 
velop thought and an intelligent comprehension of the 
selection. Learn something of the prominent au- 
thors. Give vocal exercises at least once a week, to 
develop compass of voice, pitch, etc. Teach the 
system of voice training found in the first part of the 
readers. 

Spelling.—Drill in spelling. Require written ex- 
ercises every day. Give review exercises once a 
week on words previously studied, spelling orally ; 
combine with other grades in this exercise. Study 
the derivation and construction of words, giving the 
root, prefixes and suffixes, the meaning of each part, 
and of the whele word. Teach a few prominent 
rules of spelling. Assign a part of each spelling les- 
son for definition. Zach pupil should have a small 
dictionary. 

Arithmetic.—Arrange so that each subject in men- 
tal arithmetic shall precede the same in written arith- 
metic In taking up any subject, develop principles 
first, teach pupils to construct their own rules, and 
give the reasons for each step in an operation. Have 
pupils furnish original examples for each rule and 
principle. Require system and neatness in the ar- 
rangement of all the work put upon the blackboard 
or slate, so that each step of the process will be in- 
dicated. Orderly, methodical habits are valuable in 
any business. Give miscellaneous examples covering 
principles learned, to be performed rapidly on black- 
board and slate. In rapid work, pupils should learn 
to perform mentally as much of the example as pos- 
sible. 

Grammar,—Written statements of arithmetical op- 
erations, descriptions of events in history or of the 
geography of a country, will furnish many written ex- 
ercises, which should be carefully examined and crit- 
icised as to construction of sentences, use of capitals 
and punctuation marks. Let some of the written ex- 
ercises be criticised in the class by pupils. Require 
letter writing and easy composition. Diagram sen- 
tences. Diagrams present to the eye the essential 
parts of a sentence and the relation of words to each 
other. 

Geography.—Use maps when learning the location 
of cities, rivers, countries, etc. If there are no maps in 
school, draw them on the blackboard or wall, or let 
the teacher purchase a set for her own use. Let much 
of the descriptive part of geography be read and dis- 
cussel, Teach pupils how to make mountains, coast 
line, rivers, etc., and then require them to draw maps 
on paper and blackboards. 


FIFTH READER GRADE, 


Many of the suggestions given in the preceding 
grades are applicable to this grade. Use the United 
States history as a reading book part of the time, and 
let the pupils talk about the subject read. Let pupils 
make selections from the readers, to be read from the 
platform. Cultivate self-possession, and an easy and 
natural manner in reading. Continue voice training. 
Study the thought; require definitions. Learn the 





biographies of prominent authors, which are given in 
many readers, Continue spelling in every exercise; 
review constantly difficult words. In the study of 
history combine the geography of the country. 

Require the written exercises of this grade to be 
prepared for preservation and exhibition at the end 
of the term. Bind them, Explain principles in 
arithmetic, give full analysis, and give frequent exer- 
cises for rapid work and results. ‘Teach the business 
forms of notes, receipts, etc. Teach pupils to write 
with a free hand on paper; drill and practice will 
make pupils easy writers. 

In grammar, analyze selections from the readers, 
for the purpose of analyzing the thought of the author. 
Require compositions on assigned subjects, especially 
historical and scientific, directing the pupil to books 
from which information can be obtained. 

In geography, teach map drawing of all the grand 
divisions, using lines of latitude and longitude ; study 
the physical features of countries, and compare those 
of the same latitude: when modifications of produc- 
tions and climate occur, study the reasons for the 
changes. Make constant use of outline maps. Study 
tides, trade winds, ocean currents, etc. Induce pupils 
of this grade to read useful books; assist in selecting 
them. Cultivate habits of thought in children of 
every grade. 

Declamation.—Every week let a few pupils from 
each grade be permitted to memorize and repeat from 
the platform short selections of either prose or poetry, 
care being taken to lead them to choose what is within 
their comprehension and worth remembering. 

Music.—When the teacher can sing, or when the 
pupils can sing, let the whole school sing note exer- 
cises and songs, which may be found in any good 
singing book prepared for school use, Make music 
an entertaining exercise. 

Written Examinations.—All pupils able to write 
should have an occasional examination upon what 
they have studied, to test their knowledge and impress 
what they have learned; and these written exercises 
of the lower as well as those of the higher grades 
should be preserved for exhibition at the end of the 
term. 

en 
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DESCRIPTION OF A FRENCH INSTITUTION. 


HE Italian Government, which is doing 

many notable things in the interest of 
humanity, recently sent a lady, Madam Au- 
relia Cimino Folliero, to visit the agricultural 
institutions of France, which have been es- 
tablished for women. In her report she de- 
scribes a number of interesting institutions, 
but our readers will derive most profit, we 
think, from the following account of the 
refuge at Dartenal, near Rouen: 

The history of this agricultural colony for women, 
established hardly thirty years ago, by two charitable 
souls, to receive the little girls who go out from 
prison, has a trace of romance. The limits of this 
work will not permit me to relate in detail its devel- 
opment. I will only say that the asylum, which 
opened with a capital of seventeen sous, has to-day 
800,000 francs, and is one of the most magnificent 
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examples of what can be done by work, and the 
union of women under skillful and vigorous direc- 
tion, 

The founders are the Abbe Podevin, former chap- 
lain of the Rouen prison, and the Sister Marie Er- 
nestine, who was official inspector. 

One day, about thirty years ago, two young girls, 
whose sentence had been remitted, and who must 
quit the prison, wept hot tears, held by the hand and 
supplicated the jailor to leave them in their cell, be- 
cause they knew not where to find shelter, that they 
were alone, far from their country, dishonored by im- 
prisonment, and without any means of support. Dur 
ing this time, at the prison gate, a horrible group of 
old women, like ravens which form a circle around a 
dead body to satisfy their voracious hunger from that 
which has ceased to live, attended the going out of 
these young girls, to speculate upon their abandoned 
youth. 

Sister Ernestine had often observed with sadness 
the snares that beset prisoners whom her zeal and 
charity had endeavored to bring back to sentiments 
of virtue and repentance, The tears of these two 
little abandoned girls burned in her heart like a hot 
iron. But what could she do? Between the three 
she had only seventeen sous! Perhaps, if she had a 
sheiter, they would suffice to buy some bread, and 
thus they would be saved another day. Struck with 
a sudden inspiration, she wrote a word to the chap- 
lain of the prison of Rouen, the Abbe Podevin, relat- 
ing to him the sad condition of these two young girls, 
the perils that surrounded them, and their scanty re- 
sources, “Tell me,” she said, “for the love of 
heaven, what I can do to save these unfortunates,”’ 
and the chaplain responded in these brief words: 

“Find a chamber, buy a loaf of bread, straw to 
sleep on, and acandle, To-morrow God will pro- 
vide.” Thus it was done; thus was founded this 
asylum, which, as a grain confided to the earth, has 
grown under the protection of Providence, and has 
developed into a magnificent tree. 

A house and a small field were bought, and some 
one gave some goats. It was thus that the Abbe Po- 
devin and the Sister Ernestine were led to learn ag- 
riculture, and to teach if with profit to these young 
girls whom thhy had received. Then, in the course 
of time, they began the construction of the recent 
establishment, to which additions continue to be 
made, 

This workhouse refuge has been for a long time 
chosen by the Minister of the Interior to receive 
those sentenced. For each the department pays 
about twelve cents a day until the child is fifteen 
years of age, for it is supposed that at that age their 
labor should support them, and about $8 for clothing 
outfit. Besides this, the Minister has given by differ- 
ent titles important subsidies. 

There are at Dartenal actually 306 young. girls of 
all ages above six years, born in different departments, 
A great number are condemned for light offences, 
such as the robbery of a little bread, some morsels of 
sugar, or a fewspeas stolen from the field, or for vag- 
abondage, and some for grave faults, 


THE DARTENAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The establishment consists of a vast dwelling, with 
a fine chapel, large halls, schools, a hospital, with a 
country house and a farm a little distance away upon 
a very agreeable hill, with about 326 acres entirely 
cultivated by these young girls. 
The only man of the house is the Abbe Podevin, 
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a venerable man of sixty-eight years, blue eyes, lively 
and penetrating, sunburnt, robust, full of fire, and 
with a military bearing. Without speaking of the 
admirable qualities of his heart, it is marvelous to 
see how he has preserved his chosen family from its 
origin, and has brought his work to the degree of 
moral and material prosperity it has attained. 

The young girls are scarcely installed before they 
begin to learn to sew. They work much, and I 
found them all flourishing, with good health and hap- 
piness, There are no locks at Dartenal to retain the 
inmates, but none ever attempt to escape from the 
home, where they feel they are protected and loved. 

There they sew, reel the cotton for several fabrics 
of the country; they make the lye for soap, the 
bread, cider, butter, and cheese, and do all farm 
work, They spade, sow, and harvest, plant and 
prune the trees, drive the cart and the carriage, and 
load the hay. I will add, that in only eleven days 
these girlsymade a carriage road about one mile long 
from the house to the farm, and constructed the tele- 
graph line that puts in communication the two houses. 

One of the specialties of this establishment is that 
of raising cattle and improving the stock. There 
are nearly 100 cows, more than 1,000 fowls, two 
bulls, which the young girls lead to the watering- 
place, and twenty-three horses, which they mount as 
veritable Amazons, without saddles, crossing along 
sometimes the entire hill in a grand trot, with the 
greatest ease. 

It may be asked, perhaps, if such rude work does 
not alter in these young girls the feminine type, and 
the natural desire to clothe and decorate themselves 
with the care and solicitude proper to the sex. I am 
happy to be able to affirm that though they lack the 
grace and elegance of the young girls of the city, yet 
they do not want for certain feminine traits, and cul- 
tivate them. Their forms are a little thick, and the 
hands rude, but they are compensated by the beauti- 
ful color of the skin, and by the appearance of perfect 
health, which is much mere valuable than the ill- 
formed and faded color of so many poor women of 
the city. 

The establishment at Dartenal, to speak with ex- 
actness, is not a theoretic ‘or scientific school of agri- 
culture, but rather an eminently practical school, 
where the best lessons are given them by their own 
and by the experience of others. The teachers are : 
first, the Abbe Podevin, who is a very experienced 
agriculturalist; then twenty-five sisters oblates (lay 
persons living in a convent), at the head of whom is 
Sister Ernestine, founder of the house, and a woman 
of very elevated mind, with an active charity, and a 
noble and charming presence. 

All the young girls turn instinctively to farm work, 
and the best proof of the superiority of their agricul- 
tural products is the medal which has been decreed 
them by the French Society of Agriculture, and the 
proceeds received from their farming. Thus froma 
little garden of some over two acres specially devoted 
to early fruits and melons, they report an average of 
2,000 frances per year (about $400). 


HEALTH AND STUDY. 


In the meantime, all the young girls have not the 
strength to support the fatigues of the field. The 
exceptions are, however, rare, and the chagrin they 
show is violent. Besides, they are rarely sick, for in 
the hospital when I visited [ found but two upon the 
bed, and they for consumption. The reason of their 
excellent health surely results from the purity of the 
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air, thé abundance and the quality of the food, and 
the country exercise, which very wisely is alternated 
by sedentary labor. 

The hours devoted to study are hardly two each 
day, and the good Abbe finds them long enough. 
There they learn reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
first elements of geography. I found the copy-books 
properly and well kept. The method followed for 
teaching them to read is the phonetic, which requires 
but six weeks, as I am assured at least by Mdlle. de 
Mittray, the inspector of the schools 

At the end of their time of detention, which is 
never under eighteen years of age, the young girls 
are principally placed in Normandy as gardeners, do- 
mestics, and sometimes as farmers, and they are much 
sought for on account of their skill. They convey 
with them an outfit of clothing, and a little compe- 
tence they have gained either by extra work or good 
conduct. They have always the right to return to 
the refuge, which remains their maternal home, if 
they are sick or discontented with their place. 








EDUCATED SKILLED LABOR. 





[The following articie from the Enterprise Trade 
Review,of Philadelphia, is a valuable contribution to- 
wards the solution of an important industrial problem. ] 

NE of the wants of the country at the 

present time is educated skilled labor ; 

and to meet this demand, our boys and young 

men need a different training, not only in 
our schools but at home. 

We are not one of those who would put 
all the blame on our schools for a defective 
system of education; but are rather of the 
opinion that the real trouble lies at the doors, 
toa great extent, of misguided parents, whose 
only aim in educating their boys (and often 
at a great sacrifice to themselves) seems to be 
that their sons may have the means of suc. 
ceeding in life in some apparently easier way 
than by manual labor. ‘The result is, that 
by far the greater number of our boys receiv- 
ing a so-called liberal education, enter upon 
clerical duties, or are pushed into mercantile 
or professional pursuits, with little or no nat- 
ural ability for such a life; and the conse- 
quence is, that many scarcely attain medioc- 
rity, the greater number utterly fail, and only 
the few succeed. 

Parents and guardians, on the other hand, 
should, in the home training of their boys, 
inculcate practical views of life, and instil 
into their minds that the great idea of educa- 
tion is not only to cultivate the mind and 
heart, but that it is the means of dignifying 
and ennobling manual labor, ‘‘Elbow grease” 
and brains are the great levers that move the 
world. If our boys, upon entering the shop or 


mill, would only realize the fact that the hand. 


and mind should be educated alike in the 
particular handicraft pursued, they would 





seldom fail of achieving the highest success. 


No better representative of American progress 
can be found than an intelligent and skilled 
mechanic. 

We would earnestly recommend to all young 
men entering the shop or factory, if they have 
neglected it, to get a fair English education, 
and there is no excuse for any one not ob- 
taining this in our country if he has the desire 
and ambition to do so; then let each geta 
good book, containing information on his 
particular handicraft (and there are many 
such published), and read and study it thor- 
oughly, and you will thus not only be storing 
your mind with useful information in refer- 
ence to your business, but will, at the same 
time, be forming a taste for correct reading, 
which will prove a complete antidote to the 
craving for the cheap and pernicious literature 
which, when it is once acquired in youth, 
blunts the intellect, poisons the mind, and 
gives false views of life and its duties and 
responsibilities. Also, while learning your 
trade, take lessons and acquire a knowledge 
of the principles of free-hand mechanical 
drawing, and during your apprenticeship 
neglect no opportunity of becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the nature of the mate- 
rials used in your business; and take our word 
for it, this, coupled with industry and sobriety 
will place you in the front rank on attaining 
manhood, and you will be prepared to pursue 
a business not only profitable to yourself, but 
useful to your fellow-men; for the highest 
and truest aim of an occupation and of edu- 
cation is to benefit the world, and anything 
short of this is a failure, in proportion to the 
lack of an intelligent appreciation of your 
duties, as a responsible being, to society. 

Now, boys, don’t say you are too poor; 
for there is not a large city or manufacturing 
centre in the country, where these opportuni- 
ties are not presented to improve yourselves 
while learning your trade. 

To the young men who have the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, we say earnestly, 
let more of you put on a suit of working 
clothes, roll up your sleeves, and go into the 
shop, the mill and the foundry, and begin at 
the lowest round of the ladder; and by 
patient industry, coupled with your intel- 
lectual culture, you will make men of your- 
selves in the truest sense. 

The writer of this, after twenty-seven years 
of experience in educating boys, has scarcely 
known a single instance of a boy who, witha 
good education, learned some mechanical 
business, who has not, on attaining manhood, 
taken his place in the front rank of the 
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progress. 

Take the following instances of gentlemen 
now well known as not only thorough me- 
chanics, but men of culture and refinement, 
who, by their attainments, are fitted to fill 
almost any position where mechanical skill 
and brain power are required, and whom the 
writer has known from boyhood : 
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thinkers and workers who push on the car of | young but well-known draughtsman and ma- 
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chinist, now foreman for William H. Sellers 
& Co., whose establishment is known 
throughout the entire country. Harry Lee, 
Esq., of the construction department of the 
Buckeye Works, in Salem, Ohio, whose en 


and city in the Union. 
These boys were educated in the public 


bey are in use in almost every large town 


M. Richards Muckle, Jr., of the firm of | schools of our city, and with perhaps one ex- 


Ferrel & Muckle, manufacturers of hydraulic 
machinery, Twenty second and Race, whose 
reputation in that department is rapidly win- 
ning a national renown. Joseph Thomas, 
Esq., the accomplished machinist and super- 
intendent of the Smith Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Crown and Race. George Seitz, the 


| ception, were the sons of parents in very 
moderate circumstances, and are but a few 
out of many that have come under the writer’s 
notice during the past twenty years. And in 
conclusion, boys, let the writer add, that ma- 


chinery is the great motor in advancing the 


cause of civilization and progress. 








EXTR 
HE voices of the Present say, ‘‘ Come !” 

But the voices of the Past say, ‘* Wait!” 
With calm and solemn footsteps the rising 
tide bears against the rushing torrent up 
stream, and pushes back the hurrying waters. 
With no less calm and solemn footsteps, no 
less certainty, does a great mind bear up 
against public opinion, and push back its 
hurrying stream. Therefore should every 
man wait—should bide his time. Not in 
listless idleness—not in useless pastime—not 
in querulous dejection; but in constant, 
steady, cheerful endeavor, always willing and 
fulfilling and accomplishing his task, that, 
when the occasion comes, he may be equal 
to the occasion.— Longfellow. 





Tue forms of beauty fall naturally around 
the path of him who is in the performance 
of his proper work, as the curled shavings 
drop from the plane, and bits of wood cluster 
around the auger. ; It was pleasant 
to lie with our heads in the grass and hear 
what a tinkling, ever-busy laboratory it was. 
A thousand little artisans beat on their anvils 
allnight long . . . Sometimes this purer and 
cooler water, bursting out from under a pine 
or a rock, was collected into a basin close to 
the edge of, and level with the river, a foun- 
tain-head of the Merrimac. So near along 


life’s stream are the fountains of innocence 
and youth, making fertile its sandy margin ; 
and the voyager will do well to replenish his 
vessels often at these uncontaminated sources, 
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_Some youthful spring, perchance, still emp- 
ties with tinkling music into the oldest river, 
even when it is falling into the sea; and we 
imagine that its music is distinguishable by 
the river gods from the general lapse of the 
stream, and falls sweeter on their ears in pro- 
, portion as it is nearer the ocean.— 7horeau. 





LoyaL TO THE Mastrer.—Dr. Deems’ ser- 
mon on ‘* Jesus, Our Martyr King,” in the 
| Sunday Magazine, contains the following 
| beautiful passage: ‘* But see. He comes, 
Up from the loneliness of Judea, out from a 
Jewish peasant girl’s arms, out of a mechan- 
ic’s shop, there comes a man statelier than 
the most monarchic ruler, solemn as eternity; 
clear as the mid-day, deep as the heavens, 
purer than infancy, sweeter than woman- 
hood, older than Adam, more solitary than 
Noah, grander than Moses, wiser than Solo- 
mon, more splendid than Alexander, broader 
than Plato, acuter than Socrates, more im- 
perial than Julius, greater than Charlemagne, 
more glorious than Napoleon. He is very 
truth. He knows all that is in man and all 
that is in God, because he is God and is man, 
His wisdom will never be at fault. His good- 
ness is unfailing. His power is unconquer- 
able. Heiseach man’s most devoted friend. 
By him all other kings reign, and he shall 
reign when all earthly might and dominion 
and power shall be in the dust. Let us crown 
him! Bring forth the royal diadem! Bring 





crowns and coronets and garlands and 
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wreaths! Pour out the anointing oil on 
that lofty head of strength and beauty. He 
has been grandest martyr to all grandest 
truths. He must be king, emperor, whatso- 
ever designates supremacy. The order of the 
universe, the demands of truth, the exigen- 
cies of humanity require it. Henceforth can 
no man tear that crown away. It adheres to 
Jesus. He shall wear it forever. Forever 
can he appeai to the utter kingliness of his 
nature. which is incapable of degradation or 
deposition. Forever can he appeal to the 
fact that ‘to this end he had been born, and 
for this cause had he come into the world, 
that he should bear witness to the truth.’ 
And that martyrdom is so splendid that there 
is no point of space so remote from his 
earthly history that it shall not be made bril- 
liant by the glory of the sacrifice of our mar- 
tyr king. Let us remember, for the practical 
guidance of our lives, that men’s tests of loy- 
alty are nothing—or worse than nothing. 
There is only one to whom we must be loyal, 
and in any act, or fact, or word, or thought, 
or plan or purpose of life, faithlessness to 
Jesus is the highest treason in the universe.’’ 





WELL, suppose Carlyle is dying, who dares 
regret his death? He at least. of all men on 
the earth, can afford to die. He has done his 
work, and done it well. If ever an ignoble 
thought or sentiment looked through his work 
to find encouragement for daring to exist, it 
was disappointed. The world has had but 
few great teachers who have not been on 
friendly terms with some falsehood hostile to 
true, pure living. Mr. Carlyle has never been 
tempted to countenance any error, or to turn 
aside his labor of heaping scorn and wrath 
upon falsehood and all ignoble sentiment and 

sthought. The true and the good he has al- 
ways presented for worship, the. mean and 
false for universal execration. A man who 
has done that can afford to die. If there 
were no other hereafter, he has given himself 
whatever of immortality truth has in this 
world or in the race of man.— xchange. 





Set flowers on your table—a whole nose- 
gay if you can get it, or but two or three, or 
a single flower—a rose, a pink, a daisy—and 
you have something on your table that re- 
minds you of God’s creation, and gives you 
a link with the poets that have done it most 
honor. Flowers on a morning table are es- 
pecially suited to them. They look like the 
happy wakening of the creation: they bring 
the perfume of the breath of nature into 
your room; they seem the very representa- 





tive and embodiment of the very smile of 
your home, the graces of good morrow; 
proofs that some intellectual beauties are in 
ourselves, or those about us, some Aurora 
(if we are so lucky as to have such a com- 
panion), helping to strew our life with sweet- 
ness, or in ourselves some masculine wilder- 
ness not unworthy to possess such a compan- 
ion, or unlikely to gain her.—Zeigh Hunt. 





HE is to be pitied, is the commonplace 
tourist ; he loses so much. When he comes 
home his descriptions are somewhat like those 
given to a friend of mine when he was a little 
boy by a newly-returned traveler ; 

“And did you see Switzerland, and what 
was it like ?’”’ asked the boy, breathlessly. 

‘* Switzerland, boy? Yes, boy, Switzerland 
is just gay /”’ 

Appalled by this incongruous adjective, the 
boy tried again, in the hope of obtaining 
more explicit information. 

‘* Yes; and did you see the Alps, and how 
did they look?” 

‘“‘The Alps, boy? Yes, boy, I saw the 
Alps, and now I tell you, boy, the Alps are 
just Gay !” 

There was an increased emphasis in the 
enunciation of this second ‘ gay,’’ which 
promised well; so the boy pricked up his 
ears, and made a final trial. 

‘‘And tell me, sir, did you—did you see 
Mont Blanc, and how did it look ?”’ 

‘*Mont Blanc, boy? Yes, boy, I saw 
Mont Blanc, and now, boy, I tell you what 
it is, boy, Mont Blanc is just GAY !” 

There was a whole collection of avalanches 
and thunders and lightnings in this last *‘gay,’’ 
but it did not satisfy the child, who retired 
discomfited from these futile attempts to draw 
descriptions of Switzeriand from his maturer 
friend.— Boston Journal. 





Dr. ARNOLD aT RuGBy.—On his appoint- 
ment to the head-mastership of Rugby school, 
Arnold took his D. D. degree, and from that 
time he was chiefly called in public by the 
name by which we best know him, Dr. Ar- 
nold. ‘The beginning of Dr. Arnold’s reign 
at Rugby was marked by something of gloom 
and discontent among both the boys and 
those connected with them. He looked much 
deeper down into the character of each indi- 
vidual member of the school than it had been 
the custom of former head-masters to do,; 
and when, on closely watching a boy, he saw 
that he exercised a bad influence over his 
companions, he qnietly requested his friends 
to remove him as unfit for public-school life; 
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thus, as may easily be supposed, causing dis- 
satisfaction in many quarters Arnold's face 
had also, probably, something to do with his 
winning his way slowly, at first, with the 
boys. When he was very much in earnest 
about anything, his features would wear a 
serious gravity of expression, which the very 
young easily mistook for sternness ; and when 
he had his first interview with a lad, on his 
arrival at school, he was always most deeply 
in earnest at the thought of the new charge 
confided to him, and this made his appear- 
ance frighten his scholars a little on first see- 
ing him. Gradually, however, these draw- 
backs to his popularity faded away; parents 
found that he had judged rightly for their 
sons in changing their sphere of education, 
and the boys learned that their head-master’s 
face could twinkle with fun, and soften with 
paternal tenderness, and that there were in him 
depths of kindly sympathy for their young 
troubles and difficulties, and stores of genial 
strength, such as they had never dreamed of 
in man. Soon the common expression in 
the school about the head-master came to 
be, among the boys, ‘‘ We would die for 
him.’”” The only fault which he would 


never pardon was a lie—that was always pun 
ished by immediate expulsion from the school. 
This severe respect for truth, however, in- 


creased, on the whole, his ascendency; for 
a lofty sense of honor, a manly straightfor 
wardness, are always essential qualities in an 
English boy’s ideal hero.— 7he Argosy. 


Tue following was Charles Dickens’ ad- 
vice to his son: ‘* Never take a mean advan- 
tage of any one in any transaction, and 
never be hard upon people who are in your 
power. ‘Try to do to others as you would 
have them do to you, and do not be dis 
couraged if they fail sometimes. It is much 
better for you that they should fail in obey- 
ing the greatest rule laid down by our 
Saviour, than that you should. I put a 
New Testament among your books for the 
very same hope that made me write an easy 
account of it for you when you were a little 
child—because it is the best book that was 
or ever will be known in the world, and be- 
cause it teaches you the best lessons by which 
any creature, who tries to be truthfui and 
faithful to duty, can possibly be guided. As 
your brothers have gone away, one by one, 
I have written to each words as I am now 
writing to you, and have entreated them all 
to guide themselves by this book, putting 
aside the interpretations and inventions of 
man. You will remember that you have 
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never at home been harassed about religious 
observances of mere formalities. I have 
always been anxious not to weary my chil- 
dren with such things, before they are old 
enough to form opinions respecting them. 
You will therefore understand the better that 
I now most solemnly impress upon you the 
truth and beauty of the Christian religion as 
it came from Christ himself, and the impos- 
sibility of your going far wrong if you hum- 
bly but heartily respect it. Only one thing 
more on this head. The more we are in 
earnest as to feeling it, the less we are dis- 
posed to hold forth about it. Never abandon 
the wholesome practice of saying your own 
private prayers, night and morning. I have 
never abandoned it myself, and I know the 
comfort of it. I hope you will always be 
able to say, in after life, that you had a kind 
father. You cannot show your affection for 
him so well, or make him so happy, as by 
doing your duty.” 


Tue Boys We Were.—President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, presided at the annual 
reunion of the Boston Latin School, at the 
Parker House, Boston, and made the princi- 
pal address. Referrfng to the happy days of 
the Latin School boys, he said: ‘*I shall not 
pretend that any one of us can look back 
through the vista of mature years upon his 
childhood, however fortunate, without a shade 
of sadness. No man in middle life ever put 
to his soul the question ; 

‘What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, 

For God and man, 
From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life’s mid span ?’ 
without an overwhelming sense of short- 
coming; but I am sure we shall do well to 
think very tenderly and cheerfully of the boy, 
we were. I confess to feeling a certain grave 
and compassionate regard for a very small 
boy of fifteen, who, in 1849, left the Latin 
School in a round jacket to go to college. 
He was reserved, industrious, independent, 
and ambitious; he trod the giddy edge of 
precipices with a complete unconsciousness 
of danger. As I look back upon this little 
former self, that seen through thirty years 
seems quite another person than I, the child 
commands the man’s respect; and I hold it 
to be one of my surest grounds of hope in 
this world and in the next, that I have grown 
out of so estimable a boy. My experience 
is not exceptional. If each one of you now 
turns a candid eye upon the boy from whom 
himself, the man, has grown, he will see great 
reason to regard him with reverence ard glad 
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affection, and our evening’s meditation will 
be all the more cheerful for this bit of retro 
spection.”’ 

A wRIreR in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, says that only two of our great 
editors preceded their mothers to the grave, 
they being Henry J. Raymond and David 
Hale. Mr. Hale’s mother lived in Connec- 
ticut, and was a widow for many years. Her 
husband was an old-fashioned clergyman, and 
their domestic discipline included the use of 
the rod, even upon. one who was their only 
child. ‘This latrer often referred to the fact, 
and gave the following instance: ‘‘ One day 
my mother called, ‘ David, David, David !’ 
I didn’t come, and she gave me a whipping.” 
His intercourse, however, with this honored 





‘parent was of the most affectionate nature ; 


a 


and six months before his death, when she 
was in her eighty-sixth year, he wrote thus: 
‘‘Tt is a source of inexpressible comfort to 
me that you have lived long enough to see 
your once little son become an old gray- 
headed man. We have had a long journey 
together on earth, and have been blessed with 
much enjoyment ineachother. But we grow 
old, and there is no way to renew our youth 
but to pass into another world, where we 
may hope to be always vigorous and to be 
always young.”’ 


By means of blow-pipes, flasks and cruci- 
bles, all nature seemed’ to be transformed as 
by the skill of a necromancer. The four old- 
fashioned elements were changed— proved, in 
short, to be impostors, having been passed off 
from time immemorial as solid, substantial, 
honest elements, while they were, in fact, 


each and all, only a parcel of compounds ! 


Fire was no longer fire; it was only an inci- 
dent of combustion ; heat was a sensation, 
and at the bottom of the whole matter was a 
thing called caloric. arth, that stable, old- 
fashioned footstool of man and his Maker, 
was resolved into at least fifty ingredients. 
Air was found to be made up of two gases, 
called oxygen and nitrogen—one being a sort 
of good angel, supporting life and combustion, 
and the other a kind of bad devil, stifling the 
breath, putting out the candle, and destroy- 
ing vegetation As to Water, that too was 
forced to confess that it had hitherto prac- 
ticed an imposition upon the world, for in- 
stead of being a simple, frank, honest element, 
it was composed of oxygen and hydrogen— 
the latter of such lightness as to be fit for little 
else than inflating balloons! What a general 


upsetting of all old-fashioned ideas of creation 
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was this! It is scarcely possible for any one 
to conceive what change has taken place 
through the influence of chemistry within the 
last half century. Every substance in nature 
has been attacked, and few have preserved 
their integrity. The science has passed from 
the laboratory to the workshops, the manu- 
factory, the farm, the garden and the kitchen. 
Everybody is now familiar with its discoveries, 
its principles, its uses. Chemistry was a 
black art fifty years ago; it is in the school 
books now. It is to it that we are indebted 
to-day for a knowledge of the fact that there 
are sixty-one elements. 


THe EartH.—Less was known of this 
planet than any other, until it was examined 
by the philosopher Darwin a few years ago. 
He reports that the inhabitants are nothing 
at all and never were anything, and will be 
the same for about two billions of years, 
when they will all turn into ducks with long 
green tails, having eyes at the end thereof. 
They will then commence a struggle for life, 
in the course of which their tails will come 
off, and they will have two wooden legs 
among three of them, and all will talk oolitic 
sessile pachydermatous Semitic. He does 
not speak with perfect certainty as to the 
next change, but believes that they will prob. 
ably become lobstérs, unless their electricity 
be too great, in which case the planet will be 
inhabited by pterodactyls and megalos- 
pozedes until it bursts. —Punch’s Almanac for 
the year 1890. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
JOHN E. BRADLEY. 


N France the whole educational system is 

called the University of France, and is 
under the immediate supervision of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and a council of 
nine members. Twelve inspectors-general 
visit all parts of the nation to ascertain the 
condition and wants of the schools. Great 
pride and enthusiasm are everywhere felt for 
the secondary schools comprising the lycees 
and communal colleges. They are princi- 
pally attended by the middle class, although 
the upper, and to some extent the lower class, 
are represented among their students. ‘They 
gain dignity and efficiency by their intimate 
relation to the government, and under the 
republic have received a new impetus. At 
the annual concours of these institutions at 
the Sorbonne, in Paris, the Minister of Pub- 
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lic Instruction presides and presents the 
prizes, of which several hundred (many of 
them of great value) are distributed. The 
learned faculties of the University, number- 
ing five or six hundred, and student-repre- 
sentatives of many institutions from all parts 
of France, mostly ‘‘honor men,’’ are present ; 
and, as the prizes are announced, great en- 
thusiasm prevails. 

In 1878 this grand concours received ad- 
ditional ec/a¢ from the presence of many 
distinguished foreigners, and its relation to 
the Exposition. The platform was crowded 
with official representatives of foreign gov 
ernments. Huge piles of elegantly-bound 
books lay immediately in front ; the galleries 
were crowded with the friends of the stu- 
dents, and an orchestra of nearly a hundred 
pieces furnished the music. The pictures 
and other decorations of the hall, the showy 
robes of the learned professors, the uniforms 
and much coveted badges, the historic asso- 
ciations of the place,—all things connected 
with the occasion seemed adapted powerfully 
to impress the imagination and fire the am- 
bition of the young Frenchmen who were 
assembled to receive the rewards of superi- 
ority. 

Each successful competitor was taken 
by the hand and warmly congratulated by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, a wreath 


‘of laurel placed upon his head, and a pack- 


age of books placed in his hands, unless, as 
was sometimes the case, the bundle was too 
large for one person to carry. Hour after 
hour attendants brought in new supplies of 
books, and the presentation of prizes and the 
enthusiasm and applause continued. In con- 
nection with the award of prizes, various 
literary exercises were held, among them an 
address by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
During the delivery of this address the en- 
thusiasm was intense. Cheer followed cheer, 
and at times the vast audience, young men of 
eighteen, gray-haired professors in their robes 
of dignity, and members of the institute and 
other learned societies in their embroidered 
coats, would rise to their feet, as by one im- 
pulse, and wave their hands and rend the air 
with cries of ‘* bravo.”” And what were the 
sentiments which called forth. such bursts of 
applause and wild excitement? Simply neat 
and effective expressions of the familiar truth 
that education is the safety of the state ; that 
it is not a personal possession simply enrich- 
ing its owner, but that the wealth of the na- 
tion is the intelligence of its citizens. He 
said it was ‘the function of the University 
to make citizens worthy of the name,” and 
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expressed the belief that ‘it was solving the 
hitherto unsolved problem of a democracy.” 
The whole scene was an admirable illustra- 
tion of French character, and of the interest 
taken at present in educational affairs. 

France has 86 lycees and 252 communal 
colleges, which, together with 162 normal 
schools, constitute her means of secondary 
education. These institutions afford this 
grade of education to about 140,000 students, 
of whom the vast majority are young men— 
all, in fact, except a very limited number in 
the Art and other special schools. It is note- 
worthy that while France has for many years 
had a system of secondary schools for boys, 
so little effort has been made to provide cor. 
responding Advantages for girls. Nothing 
but the convents and private boarding schools 
have been available to them. Much interest, 
however, has recently been aroused in France 
with reference to the higher education of 
girls, and a bill is now before the Chamber 
of Deputies to establish in each of the 88 
departments of France, one or more higher 
schools for girls. ‘The proposition is favored 
by the new Minister of Public Instruction, 
and is likely to become a law. 

Frenchmen have long been justly proud of 
their secondary schools, and at the present 
time they are exerting a powerful influence 
upon French society. ‘They furnish the men 
who fill the positions of influence and re- 
sponsibility all over the country. The in- 
dustries of France ‘are prosperous mainly 
because they are efficiently organized and 
superintended. Her ability to pay the Ger- 
man war indemnity was due, not to the indus- 
try and thrift of her peasantry, for they are 
both ignorant and poor, but to the shrewd- 
ness of her intelligent manufacturers. Mind, 
not muscle, has earned the money. 

The public secondary schools of France 
are of two kinds—éycees or dyceums and com- 
munal colleges. The /ycees are maintained 
by the state; the communal colleges are 
maintained by the municipalities, but may be 
aided by the state. The instruction in both 
is classical and modern, with some tendency 
in favor of the latter, which is intended to 
suit the requirements of practical life, by 
teaching the natural sciences and modern 
languages in place of Latin and Greek. In 
both classes of institutions all the teaching- 
staff have to furnish evidence of their capa- 
city to teach the subjects of instruction 
confided to them. ‘The guarantee takes, 
generally, the form of a university degree, 
varying in kind and rank according to the 
post to be filled. 
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CHINESE BOYS IN AMERICA: 
YUNG WING. 


THOS. H. BUSH, CHICAGO. 


VISITOR to the city of Hartford, at 
A the present time, will be likely to meet 
on the streets groups of Chinese boys, in their 
native dress, though somewhat modified, and 
speaking their native tongue, yet seeming to 
be very much at home. Lle will also meet 
Chinese men, who, by their bearing, will im- 
press him as being. gentlemen of their race. 
‘These gentlemen are officers and these boys 
are pupils of the Chinese Educational Mission, 
one of the most remarkable and significant 
institutions of the age, on the face of the 
whole earth. The object of the mission, 
now of seven years’ standing, is the education 
in this country, through a term of fifteen 
years, of a corps of young men for the Chi- 
nese Government service ; that government 
paying the whole cost—an annual expense of 
about $100,000. 

The number of pupils was originally 120, 
but is now, one having died and some having 
for various reasons returned to China, about 
110. The headquarters of the mission, a fine 
large building in the western part of the city, 
was erected at a cost of $50,000. ‘The pupils 
are divided into classes of about twenty, 
alternating in their attendance at the mission, 
where they receive instruction under Chinese 
teachers; and devoting themselves, when not 
at the mission, to study at various academies 
and in private families in neighboring villages, 
none of them being far distant from Hartford. 
The result will be that in the year 1887, or 
thereabouts, there will return to China about 
one hundred young men, fitted and destined 
to hold places of importance in their native 
land, 

The head and front of this marvelous en- 
terprise is Commissioner Yung Wing. He 
was born in 1828, near the city of Macao. 
In 1836 he became a pupil in a school opened 
by the wife of a missionary, and later at- 
tend:d the Morrison School at Hong Kong. 
At the age of sixteen, showing marks of 
ability, he, with two other boys, through 
the kindness of Mr. Shortrede, proprietor of 
the China Mai/, published at Hong Kong, 
was sent to America’ He first attended the 


academy at Monson, Mass., and after two 
years and a half, in 1850, was admitted to 
the freshman class in Yale College. Here he 
distinguished himself in mathematics and 
metaphysics, and made a sensation which was 
felt beyond the college walls, by bearing off 





repeated prizes for English composition. 
His graduation, in 1854, was the event of 
that year. 

Doctor Bushnell, of Hartford, being present 
upon this occasion, sought and obtained an 
introduction, giving to Yung Wing as one of 
his reasons for desiring to meet him, that he 
desired to ascertain who had writien certain 
newspaper articles on the Chinese question as 
it then stood, which had attracted his atten- 
tion as evincing marks of statesmanship. He 
thought Wing might know. Whereupon, it 
is said, Wing hung his head, and, blushing 
like a gil, with much confusion of manner, 
confessed that Ae was their author. 

‘And now comes the temptation of Wing’s 
life. It was to stay in America. He was 
thoroughly Americanized. He was offered 
inducements to stay. All his tastes were 
American. He had almost forgotten his 
native language. But he had already formed 
in his mind the plan of his great scheme for 
the benefit of his native land. He was with- 
out pecuniary resources, but he decided to 
return at once to China, and devote his life to 
the attainment of his object. He sailed for 
Shanghai, which, after a voyage of 151 days, 
he reached in April, 1855. 

When the Chinese pilot come on board he 
found that he could, wich some difficulty, un- 
derstand what he said, though he could not 
make the pilot understand him. It was some 
two years before he acquired facility in the 
use of his native language. As for his great 
scheme, it was settled in his own mind that 
the first step to be taken was to contrive a 
way of getting it before some great man— 
a thing of infinite difficulty. He first he- 
came secretary to the Commissioner for the 
United States, but after a few months re- 
signed the place, concluding it would not 
offer the desired opportunity. He was then 
for a short time a student in a law office, but 
the members of the bar of Hong Kong, fear- 
ing the effect upon their practice of a man 
of his acquirements becoming a competitor, 
compelled him to relinquish that. 

He afterwards took a place in the customs 
service of Shanghai, but, failing to find the 
longed-for opportunity there, he alandoned 
it. It was now 1860. Five years, and 
nothing accomplished. After a year spent 
in traveling for a silk and tea house, he set 
up in business for himself, and as it proved a 
profitable venture, he wou'd probably, had: 
he continued in it, have become rich. But, 
in 1862, having made the acquaintance of a 
Chinese astronomer, to whom he had im- 
parted much valuable information, Wing was. 
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at last given the chance he had so long and 
earnestly desired. This astronomer was an of- 
ficer of the great Tsang Koh Fan, viceroy of 
Kiang Su and Kiang Nan provinces, general- 
issimo of the Imperial forces, and one of the 
very most prominent and leading men in the 
whole empire. Through representations 
made by the astronomer, he soon sent a 
message to Yung Wing, desiring to see him, 
and hinting a desire to take him into his ser- 
vice. After some delay Wing paid Tsang 
Koh Fan the desired visit. He felt the oc- 
casion to be a critical one, and when ushered 
into the great man’s presence, found it diffi- 
cult to retain his composure ‘Tsang Koh 
Fan first bent upon him a long, intense, 
piercing gaze; then causing him to be 
seated, he required of him an account of his 
history, which he gave. He then questioned 
him as to his views respecting China, her 
needs, her outlook, her public policy. A 
long conversation followed, in which the 
Viceroy disclosed his views, to which Wing 
listened with amazement. For here was a 
man such as he had not supposed existed in 


‘China - a man who recognized the causes of 


many of the disadvantages China was con- 
tending with, a man of liberal and pro- 
gressive sentiments 

The result of the interview was that Wing 
entered his service, and was made a Mandarin 
of the Fifth rank, there being nine degrees 
of that dignity in the Chinese official system. 
This interview took place at the camp of 
Tsang Koh Fan, at Ngankin, on the Yang 


“Tse River. The Viceroy first tendered 


Wing a military command, but he was 
shortly after, in 1864, at his own suggestion, 
dispatched abroad to purchase machinery for 
the manufacture of arms. 

On this errand he visited France and 
England, as well as the United States, en- 
trusted with a large sum of money, and 
finally gave his orders here. On his return 
he was advanced to the next, the Fourth 
rank. From 1865 to 1870 he was employed 
variously. He translated into Chinese Par- 
son’s Law of Contracts, and Colton’s Geog- 
raphy. But his greatest efforts were towards 
the realization of his great scheme. 

The most who heard his arguments heard 
with indifference, but there were three men 
upon whom he made an impression—all men 
of high rank and commanding influence. 
They were the Viceroy, Tsang Koh Fan, 
already named, Li Hung Chang, the fore- 
most Chinese statesman, and Ting Yi 
Tcheang, then governor of the province of 
Kiang Su. 
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Yet these men, though convinced, were 
afraid to venture to carry it through with the 
imperial government. All the forces of con- 
servatism would be opposed to it; the time 
was not yet come. Nevertheless, Governor 
Ting had made representations to an imper- 
ial minister, named Wan Cheang, who un- 
dertook to commend it to the attention of the 
council. But before the memorial reached 
the council, the mother of Wan Cheang 
died, by which event he was, under the law 
of Chinese high official etiquette, retired 
from public life three entire years, and the 
whole business was set back to where it had 
been. 

These were years of great trial to Yung 
Wing. The hope to which he was devoted 
was long deferred. The end came, though, 
and came in a manner almost dramatic. In 
the month of June, 1870, occurred the woe- 
ful tragedy at Tientsin, called the Tientsin 
Massacre, in which a considerable number of 
missionaries were murdered by a_ Chinese 
mob. It followed that a commission ap- 
pointed by foreign powers, met to investigate 
this outrage and to determine the satisfaction 
that was to be required for it, together with 
a like commission, appointed by the Chinese 
Government, to bring the affair to a settle- 
ment. The Chinese commission consisted of 
five, and three of these five were the three 
men of whom mention has been made, the 
Viceroys Tsang Koh Fan and Li Hung 
Chang, and the Governor Ting Yi Tcheang. 

Yung Wing, being under the official con- 
trol of the last-named, was summoned to 
meet the commission, but being at a distance, 
arrived after matters were concluded. He 
observed, however, that the commissioners 
were conscious of the disadvantages they 
labored under in this commission, and he 
perceived an auspicious occasion for making 
a stroke in behalf of his scheme, and he 
made the most of it. He re-stated his argu- 
ments, enforcing them by the illustration of 
the case in hand. He prevailed. The com- 
missioners united in a memorlal, which was 
forwarded to Pekin, and there supported by 
all the means in their power, and in the 
month of August, 1871, the measure recom- 
mended was adopted by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and a sum equal to $1,500,000 ap- 
propriated for its execution. Mandarin Yung 
Wing was scarcely able to support the joy of 
his triumph. For two days he could neither 
eat nor sleep. It was sixteen years after his 
return to China, and twenty years after he 
set out for this goal, that Heaven had at last 
granted his prayer. 
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He was appointed chief commissioner of 
the Mission, receiving his second promotion 
in rank, viz, to the third. or Blue Button, 
grade. December 11, 1876, Yung Wing was 
appointed Associate Minister to the United 
States, Peru and Spain. On this occasion he 
was again promoted in rank, to the Second, 
or Red Button, grade, and invested with the 
title of Taou Tae (or Intendant) of the Prov- 
ince of Kiang Su. He now resides at Wash- 
ington, and besides his duties there, is acting 
commissioner of the Mission, which is so 
dear to him and has cost him so much, and 
which has now some seven or eight of its pu- 
pils in Yale College. Practical Teacher. 


—_—_—--- 


RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC. 


OME one said that memory is a tyrant that will 
oftentimes force itself upon us unbidden. In no- 
thing is this more true than in music. How often do 
the beautiful songs we heard in years long past come 
back to us, and, in memory, we love to listen to them 
once more; and then again some vulgar ditty that we 
once thoughtlessly learned will intrude itself upon us, 
haunting us, and forcing us to listen, although we fain 
would banish it. Thus does memory teach the im- 
portance of learning only such music as is pure and 
elevating. Inthe selection of songs for use in schools, 
great care should be taken as to the character of the 
sentiments contained in them. Children can appre- 
ciate, and, if properly instructed, execute good music. 
Of course, pupils should be gradually led along, the 
music. selected for them being such as they can appre- 
ciate, by reason of its adaptation to their capacities 
and acquirements. Not dirges, nor chorals, on the 
one hand, nor frivolous trash upon the other, Rather 
let it be that golden medium—the sentiment cheering, 
refining, sparkling, delighting—with a large propor- 
tion of their selections being songs whose “infinite 
variety”’ custom can never stale, and hymns of which 
we never weary, but whose wealth of meaning grows 
greater with the passing years. 


Music At Home.—We have great faith in the 
humanizing power of music, and especially of music 
in the house andthe home. Even in a moral point 
of View, it is thoroughly harmonizing in its influence. 
To see a family grouped round the piano-forte in an 
evening, blending their voices together in the strains 
of Haydn or Mozart, or in the better-known and 
loved melodies of our native land, is a beautiful sight 
—a graceful and joyous picture of domestic satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment. The mother takes the piano- 
forte accompaniment, the father leads with a violin 
or flute, or supports the melody with the bass, while 
the young group furnish the sopranos and alto parts, 
in their most musical and harmonious style. What is 
there that could be named likely to make home more 
attractive, or to make children grow up more in love 
with domestic life, than such a practice as this? The 
young ought to be sedulously taught music, so that 
when they grow up, no youth, no operative, no man, 
nor woman, may be without the solace of a song. Let 
a taste for home music be cultivated in the rising gen- 
eration, and we shall answer for the good effects. 
“ But I have no voice,” says one, “ I have no ear for 





music,” says another. Could you read before you 
learned? Could you write without traveling the 
crooked path of pot-hooks? You can speak, because 
you learned. And you can sing, provided you learn, 
too, But you can no more sing without learning than 
the Irishn:an could play the fiddle who. had never 
“tried.” Every human being possesses the gift and 
faculty of music, to a greater or less extent. Every 
human being has an organ through which he can 
make that faculty musical; but the gift must be culti- 
vated, and not allowed to ‘‘rust in us unused.” It 
was doubtless conferred on man for a wise purpose; 
and like all our other faculties, intended to be exer- 
cised for our pleasure and well-being. 

In our schemes of education, this divine gift of 
song has been almost entirely overlooked. Very 
rarely, indeed, does the school-master dream of the 
necessity for cultivating it; and so the gift lies waste, 
Germany has been far before us in this respect; there, 
music and singing form a part of the school educa- 
tion of every child; hence the homes of Germany are 
musical and temperate. For from being one of the 
most drunken, the Germans, since the general culti- 
vation of music by the people, have become one of 
the most temperate of nations. 


On the high cliffs of Whitley, overlooking the Ger- 
man Ocean, was the monastery celebrated as the 
home of Czedmon, the first great English poet, who 
was only a cowherd, The English people loved 
music, and the rough verses which recounted the 
brave deeds of their ancestors on sea and on land. 
After their evening meals it was customary to pass 
the harp from hand to hand, that each in turn might 
sing for the entertainment of the rest. Cadmon 
could not sing, so he was accustomed to slip away 
when the harp came nearhim. One night, when he 
had taken refuge in the stables, he saw a heavenly 
vision which said, ‘* Sing, Ceedmon, some song to 
me.” ‘“] cannot sing,” he replied, trembling. 
“ However that may be, you shall sing to me,” re- 
joined the visitant. ‘ What shall I sing?” mur- 
mured Czedmon. ** The beginning of created things,” 
was the reply; and immediately there flowed from 
Ceedmon’s lips a noble song of the Creation. He 
woke, and felt that anew power had been given him, 
and the rest of his life he spent, not as cowherd, but 
in the monastery, employed in rehearsing in Saxon 
verse the whole Sacred History, as recorded in the 
Bible. . 

None of the astonishing qualities of Margaret 
Fuller were more marked than her power of speak- 
ing truth. Perfectly transparent herself, she de- 
tected every deceit in others, and reproved it with 
serene severity. She did not need the stimulus of 
indignation or passion to give her courage, but spoke 
calmly, without heat, as upon any ordinary matter. 
While she was in Europe, in Paris, a most egotistic, 
selfish, untruthful man was the objec: of her con- 
demnation. Her friends and others in the room de- 
scribed it as tremendous. ‘“ They all sat breathless ; 
he was struck dumb; his eyes fixed on her with won- 
der and amazement, yet gazing, too, with an attention 
which seemed like fascination. When she had done, 
he still looked to see if she was to say more; and 
when he found that she had really finished, he arose, 
took his hat, said faintly, ‘1 thank you,’ and left the 
room. He afterward said,‘I never shall speak ill 
of her; she has done me good.’” This sincerity of 
utterance was not limited to grave matters. ‘** Even 
in trifles,” says her biographer, “ one might find with 
her the advantage and the electricity of a little hon- 
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esty.”” Here follows an account of a scene that passed | ionable to worship here as people used to, and if you 


in Boston, at the Academy of Music. A party had 
gone early and taken an excellent place to hear one 
of Beethoven’s symphonies. Just behind them were 
soon seated a young lady and two gentlemen, who 
made an incessant buzzing, in spite of indignant 
looks from all around. After the concert was over, 
Margaret leaned across one seat, and catching the 
eye of this girl, who was pretty and well dressed, 
said, in her blandest, gentlest voice, *‘ May I speak 
with you one moment?” “Certainly,” said the 
young lady, with a flattered, pleased look, bending 
forward. “I only wish to say,’ said Margaret, 
“that I trust that in the whole course of your life 
you will not suffer so great a degree of annoyance as 
you have inflicted on a large party of lovers of music 
this evening.” This was said with the serenest air, 
as if to a little child, and it was as good as a play to 
see the change of countenance which the young lady 
exhibited, who had no word of reply to so Christian 
a blessing. 

Music is not the only indefinite art. Music is al- 
most matchless in its power to awaken the slumber- 
ing feelings of the soul. It has no definite language. 
The same piece will carry life to one and will seem 
like a dance of happy spirits, and te another will 
come as inthe pensiveness of a dying hour, and will 
cause to come before us the faces of the loved dead, 
and will make one wish to be with the dead beyond 
the tomb inthe grass. Music is an urn into which 
each heart empties its own self. But it is not alone 
in this. Religion is its sister, only more gifted in 
mind and soul. Hence into the words of St. John, 
into his graceful vases of language, the heart of the 
humblest may go and pour its hope and sorrows, and 
while yet upon the shores of earth in body, may be 
carried away to paradise. The Apocalypse is only 
the solemn music of futurity sounding for us all. 
The words are indistinct, but we remember now that 
the most impressive music is written wholly without 
words, leaving the soul to wander off into realms 
where no language has ever gone, In the best hours 
of the soul, language becomes vague, or else wholly 
perishes.— David Swing. 

Cuurcu Music.—A writer in the Springfield Re- 
publican discourses grumblingly of his being barred 
out of the singing of the sacred music in churches 
where all the melodious«praise of the Lord is en- 
trusted to a trained choir. Here is his complaint: 

I find in all the churches around here that they 
have put away their old choirs and substituted what 
they tell me is a splendid and professional quartette. 
Now it so happens that with these great quartettes I 
cannot sing at all, and this so disturbs me that it is 
like a thorn in the flesh, and a great perplexity. For 
instance, very often when I am in the great congre- 
gation I feel the due spirit and emotion of the place 
come over me and fill me with a desire to lift up my 
voice in the rich old familiar hymns that were made 
to be sung, and invite and invoke me in every line 
to that good exercise. So I get ready, and am just 
about tocommence. Butstop! stop! don’t you hear 
that delicate trill, that most scientific crescendo, that 
brilliant intricacy of lofty screams, from yonder soprano 
singer in solo? Dosit still and listen ; that’s all you’ve 
got to do; sit still. The very words themselves tell 
me tosing. See here: 

** Come, let our voices join 
To sing glad songs of praise." 
“T wantto sing.” ‘ You must not, I tell you, never 


mind what the words say; the fact is, it is not fash- 
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attempt itall the people will stare at you—and laugh.” 
What shall Ido? My very soul yearns to join in the 
grand old harmonies and sacred songs I love; but 
this I find almost impossible, and quite ungenteel. I 
must stifle all the voices of the Psalmist, all the emo- 
tions of the spirit, and must sit silently still listening 
to the sighing and dying and convulsive outbursts of 
a most skillfully scientific and rather fantastic quar- 
tette, singing the beautiful psalms and hymns in some- 
thing like a distorted dead language, mixed up with 
the diapasons and flourishes of an organ and organist, 
so very bewilderingly that sometimes I am almost 
wonderingly ask, ** What next?” 
Meanwhile, I am informed that this is worship— 
solemn, acceptable worship of the Most High, the 
Searcher of all hearts—worship by poor, penitent, 
sinful beings, like me and the rest of our great con- 
gregations ! 

VIRTUE IN WHISTLING.—An old farmer once said 
he would not have a hired man on his farm who did 
not habitually whistle, He always hired whistlers. 
Said he never knew a whistling I: borer to find fault 
with his food, his bed, or complain of any little extra 
work he was asked to perform. Such a man was gen- 
erally kind to children and to animals in his care, 
He would whistle a chilled lamb into warmth and 
life, and would bring in his hat full of eggs from the 
barn without breaking one of them, He found such 
aman more careful about closing gates, putting up 
bars, and seeing that the nuts on his plough were all 
properly tightened before he took it intothe field. 
He never knew a whistling hired man to kick or beat 
a cow, or drive her on a run into a stable. He had 
noticed that the sheep he fed in the yard and shed 
gathered around him as he whistled without fear. 
He never had employed a whistler who was not 


| thoughtful and economical. 


LULLABIES.—A recent writer says: The subject of 
lullabies, or “ sleep songs,”’ as my little ones are fond 
of calling them, is by no means a common one, and 
until my attention was called to it by an article en- 
titled, ‘““Wanted—A Lullaby,” Limagined there could 
be no lack of them in the Engiish language. Having 
a number of these “sleep” or dream songs in my 
collection in French and German, as well as in the 
English language, I have never been at a loss for 
one to soothe a restless child, or comfort a fretful 
babe. To me the perfection of a slumber song or 
lullaby is the “Cradle Hymn,” by good old Dr. 
Watts. The tune, as well as the words, have de- 
scended to me, being the same to which my weary 
eyes responded in baby sleep, and by which my fret- 
ful distress was soothed in restlessness or pain. 1 have 
always used it with my children, and no matter what 
may be sung at the commencement of the sleepy-time 
concert, the last is sure to be, “‘ Hush, my dear, lie 
still and slumber.” When in my own early child- 
hood, the last lines of the second verse were sung, 
the impression made upon my almost infant mind, as 
I lay in my little trundle bed, was one that can never 
be effaced. Often I was so affected as to beg that 
they should be sung softly, and that the next verse 
should be more loud and clear, to dispel in a degree 
this feeling of sadness, The closing lines of the last 
verse have ever seemed a blessing descending on the 
youthful head. The air to which this “song of songs” 
to myself and children is wedded, is a soft and plain- 
tive one well adapted to the words. It has long been 
a favorite lullaby in English-speaking homes the wide 
world over. Next to this, which is sacred to me from 
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association, and the appropriateness of the words as 
the evening song of a Christian mother to her babe 
and elder children, is that gem of Gottschalk’s, 
“Slumber on, baby dear.’”’ Surely no music could 
be more wooing to infant slumber, nor any movement 
better adapted to the swaying of a babe in a mother’s 
arms than this. In the German we have the “Schlum- 
merlied,” by Kucken, excellent in style, movement 
and music. The lullaby repeated as a refrain, has a 
solemn, impressive sound which, combined with the 
beauty of the words in the original, makes it a favorite 
wherever heard. It is to this melody that the good 
little house mother, when the day’s work is over, 
rocks her weary little bird, while the heavy thud of 
the cradle on the sanded floor keeps time to the “ Su, 
su,” of the song, her busy fingers meanwhile knitting 
stockings for “ Gretchen” and “ Fritz.” who perhaps 
are enjoying a romp in the cool, shady garden before 
bed-time. In the Italian also, as in the Spanish, 
there are several of these cradle-songs. 


Cowper’s Wreck of the Royal George, and his 
Lines on Receipt of My Mother’s Picture, will ever 
keep his memory warm; but his hymns are more 
than magnificent. What power there is in the tines, 
«Oh, for a closer walk with God,” and “God moves 
in a mysterious way!” I have sometimes thought 
that to be the author of a hymn -like “ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” and some others I could name, is the 
highest achievement of human fame, one that angels 
themselves might envy. Yet Cowper died doubting 
about the hereafter, though after his last breath had 
passed his face changed; a look of surprise over- 
spread it, as that of one who had unexpectedly passed 
into everlasting rest.— Fas. 7: Frelds. 


Bishop HEBER wrote the popular hymn “ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ one Saturday evening 
in the old vicarage house of his father-in-law, Dean 
Shirley, who needed it for a special occasion. He 
composed it in a very short time, only one word 
needed correction, and it was printed that evening 
and sung the following day in Wexham church. 
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EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
A. REICHENBACH. 


L. Revision of School Law: in Canton Berne. 


HE Teachers’ Association of Canton Berne met 
in the city of Berne last October, and numbered 
144 delegates. ‘The Association was busily engaged 
in discussing subjects for legislation when the pro- 
posed revision of the school law shall take place. 
One committee reported the following subjects : Lib- 
erty in teaching to the full limit of the law; free and 
compulsory attendance at primary schools (common 
schools); secondary instruction free; respect for 
every man’s faith and liberty to work out the dictates 
of conscience ; university education at the expense of 
the State; education superintended by the State (and 
not partly by the church); prohibition of foreign 
religious corporations to establish themselves in the 
Canton, or to teach therein ; organization of a peda- 
gogical congress, having the right of preliminary 
consultation about all scholastic questions. 
All of the above were adopted. The reader will 


hardly understand this, without knowing that this 
Canton has a State church, drifting rapidly into 
rationalism, and many of these pedagogical leaders 
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are following the same channel. To adopt one reso- 
lution in favor of liberty of conscience, and another 
to exclude “‘ foreign religious” teachers, is, therefore, 
eatirely in accordance with their ideas of liberty— 
liberty to such as they are. Such a course wonld do 
good, if it were confined to Jesuits; bnt it evidently 
strikes, also, at the already prosperous private schools 
patronized by the more rigidly evangelical Protestants. 

The report of another committee contains, among 
other things, the following: 1, Female teachers 
should have a right to vote on school matters, and 
should be eligible to office under the school law. 2. 
TheAssociation should be allowed to express an 
opinion upon all proposed scholastic legislation, the 
university excepted, 

We do not believe that the legislators will be quite 
as progressive as the teachers and delegates to the 
Association. 


L1.—How to Make Swiss Kindergarten and Infant 
Schools Subservient to the Primary Schools, 


As Swiss children cannot attend the public schools 
until they are six or seven years old, the age depend- 
ing upon the law of the Canton in which they live, 
and as some parents, in densely populated districts 
and in cities, have no time to devote to teaching 
their children to read before entering the public 
schools, a class of schools was established which may 
be called Kindergartens. Many of them, however, 
have so little of the kindergarten system that the name 
is hardly appropriate. On this account, especially in 
the western Cantons, these schools are commonly 
called Infant Schools. Being the result of private 
enterprise, each school has thus far had its own course 
and methods, Here and there is a real Kindergarten; 
the majority are preparatory schools for entrance to 
the best public schools; in a few the children simply 
learn to read, mark on slates, and play under the eye 
of a teacher, while their parents are out at work, 

The Educational Congress, lately held at Lausanne, 
says /’Educateur, looked after these schools, and 
adopted the following conclusions arrived at by dis- 
cussion : 

I. The State and the public in general should en- 
courage the organization of Infant Schools, financially 
and morally, wherever they do not yet exist, without 
making attendance compulsory. 

2. The State shovld exercise such supervision over 
these schools as to prevent the crowding of school- 
rooms, and to cause the teaching to conform to the 
natural development of the children. 

3. The State should provide for the preparation of 
teachers for Infant Schools. 

4. A certificate shculd be granted to such teachers, 
which ought to entit!e the holder to the same privi- 
leges in Infant Schools as are granted to primary 
teachers in their schools. 

5. The teaching in these schools should aim at the 
development of the faculties of the child, rather than 
at instruction properly so called, 

6. The teaching of language, 7” particu/ar, should 
be based upon the objective method, and should be 
limited to the following: 

a. Language and objegt lessons. 

4. Elements of writing and reading. 

7. The study of reading, requiring previous devel- 
opment, should not be commenced before the age of 
Six years. 

8. The so-called phonetic method, being generally 
recognized as the most rational, the easiest, and lead- 
ing most rapidly to fluent reading, is earnestly recom- 
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mended for introduction into Infant Schools. (The 
French language prevails.) 

g. The lowest grade of the primary school, con- 
tinuing the work of education thus begun, should be 
imbued with the same principles. 

10, The teaching of language in such grade should 
include : 

a. Object lessons and progressive language lessons. 

6. Exercises combining reading and writing, to 
which orthography should also be added. 

c, Grammatical exercises conforming to the course 
of study for primary schools. 

11. The study of grammar properly so-called, being 
beyond the reach of pupils in said grade, should be 
reserved for higher grades, 

12. To bring about the desired reform, and to in- 
sure real progress in the intellectual work of the child, 

a. A decrease of the number of school hours is 
necessary for children of said grade (7, ¢., less than 
five). 

) The annual examinations should be modified to 
suit the methods of teaching in the school, 

¢. The schools should be provided with all mater- 
ials and apparatus necessary to carry out objective 
teaching. 





ant 
OUR SCHOOL WAS “ TONED DOWN.” 


ANNIE A, PRESTON, 

o HE first class in arithmetic will take their 
places,”’ said little Miss Bardwell, the teacher 

in the “ Wheeler” district, and the boys and girls in 

the back seats came in a harum-scarum way down 

the aisles to their position on the floor, 

“ Not quite so much noise,’ said the teacher, 
pleasantly, lifting her white little hand in a warning 
way, at which Tom Snow pretended to be fright- 
ened, and dropped his slate upon the floor with a 
great racket. To add to the confusion, Charley 
Wells, feigning to trip his foot, fell sprawling upon 
the floor. At this all the boys shouted and laughed, 
all the little girls almost giggled themselves double, 
while the big girls, every one of whom was larger 
and taller than their teacher, tittered behind their 
books, 

“I hope you have not hurt yourself,’ said Miss 
Bardwell, in sympathetic tones, as she assisted Char- 
ley to rise; who, at the light touch of her hand on 
his coat-sleeve, made a great ado, pretending his 
arm had been broken by the fall. His mock groans 
and ridiculous grimaces raised another laugh, but 
order was soon restored, and the lesson over “ Par 
tial Payments” went on very well until a shower of 
chestnuts began to rattle around the room, as if they 
had been shaken from a tree by a strong wind. 

Miss Bardwell looked about her in amazement, 
and as she was trying to ascertain who the culprit 
was, one of the flying nuts hit her forehead, making 
a black-and-blue spot that lasted for weeks. Two or 
three of the smaller children, who had been hit, now 
fell to crying, and little Jennie Swift lisped: 

“ Pleathe, schoolma’am, it is Georgie Burrowth, 
and he is up overhead.” 

“ Georgie Burrows will take his place in the arith- 
metic class immediately,” said Miss Bardwell, with 
decision, casting her full blue eyes upward to a dark 
square hole in the middle of the ceiling of the little 
country school-house. 

Presently a pair of immense cow-hide boots, fol- 
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lowed by a pair of long, slim legs, an ungainly body, 
and a rather repulsive face, appeared through the 
scuttle. and after hanging a few moments by the long 
arms in mid-air, dropped upon the floor, and hitched 
along to one end of the recitation seat. 

“Alvin Brown will go to the blackboard and do 
the second example in Partial Payments, while the 
rest of the class will give me the United States Rule 
for computing the interest required in these examples,” 
said the teacher, not appearing to notice as yet the 
shameful actions of her pupils. 

Alvin was a short little fellow, and he began his 
exercise by heaping up a pile of stove-wood under the 
blackboard. 

«“ What are you doing that for ?”” asked Miss Bard- 
well. 

‘So I can begin at the. top of the board. These 
sums in Partial Payments stretch out like thunder.” 

This speech evoked the expected laughter, of which 
the teacher wisely, under the circumstances, took no 
notice then. Matters now progressed quite orderly 
for a while, until the woodpile upon which Alvin was 
perched, tumbled down, and boy, wood, and all were 
rolling over the floor. The uproar that ensued after 
this greatly exceeded that which followed the former 
disturbances. 

** Marshall Perkins will go out and get mea switch,” 
said Miss Bardwell, with some severity. ‘*I cannot 
put up with such shameful actions.’”” So Marshall 
ran out of the sckoolroom for the instrument that was 
to be used on some of his mates, with great alacrity. 

Presently he returned with a tiny bit of an apple- 
tree sprout, not big enough to hurt a kitten, and 
handed it to the teacher. 

“You know very well, Marshall, that will not do,” 
she said. “ James Fox, you may go over there, across 
the road, and see what you can get,—something fit 
to punish these unruly boys with.” 

James was gone a good deal longer time than it 
took Marshall to go on the same errand, but when he 
did return, it was with an old, large, disused fishing- 
pole, that he had found on the bank of the brook 
that ran near the school-house, After the tumultu- 
ous laughter evoked by his appearance in the school- 
room, with that unseemly and unwieldly rod of cor- 
rection in his hand, was suppressed, Miss Bardwell, 
saying that it was now twelve o’clock, dismissed the 
school, and without another word quietly left the 
room and proceeded to her boarding-place near by, 
She said no more as she went out, but the delicate 
purple veins, now so clearly defined in her white 
neck and face, and the trembling lids and tear-suf. 
fused lashes of her eyes, told how deep the wounds 
that had been made by this brutal conduct on the part 
of her “ big boy” pupils. 

“« By golly, boys,” said James Fox, after he had 
watched her out of the yard, “she was crying when 
she came round the corner of the school-house; I 
saw her face through the window.” 

“Was she?” cried Marshall Perkins, who was 
devouring the plump quarter of a mince pie he had 
just produced from his capacious dinner basket; “I 
never thought she was going to feel so about it. All 
the teachers before have got mad and scolded, and 
it was such fun to hear ’em sputter.” 

“T think we've treated her plaguey mean,” said 
Charley Wells, who was dividing a big red apple with 
Rosa Holton, “and I, for one, am ashamed of my- 
self.” 

“And she’s just as patient as a lamb, too.” said 
Walter Willard, as he was making way with a huge 
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slice of bread and butter; “if she wasn’t patient she 
couldn’t ever made me see through Long Division as 
she has.” 

“ Mother saw a lady at Trenton, the other day,” 
said Kosa, ‘‘ who knew all about Miss Bardwell. She 
said she was the best girl that ever lived. Her father 
and mother are both dead, and she has educated her- 
self, and now takes care of a lame brother, who is 
this winter away down at Dr. Sweet’s, in Connecticut, 
to be treated,’ 

“Aad he makes pictures of birds and animals” 
spoke up Winthrop Goodrich, ‘‘and Miss Bardwell 
wants to educate him so he can be a painter, and 
support himself that way,’ 

“This lady,” went on Rosa, “ said that Miss Bard- 
well was a—a—let me think—what was the word,— 
oh, a conscientious teacher ; that she chose teaching 
for a living, because she thought she could do ever 
so much good in that way, and she is very fond of 
children,” 

“And they say she’s got a ’plendid education,” 
said Rosa’s little sister Minnie, with her mouth full 
of gingerbread, 

* She's all-ficed good company, anyhow,” said Tom 
Snow, who was the oldest schuiar in schuol. “1 was 
over to her boarding-place, last night, and she sang 
ballads and played new games, and was just as nice 
as a bouquet of May-flowers in March. I felt asmean 
as the ‘old boy’ the minute [ dropped my slate on 
purpose this forenoon, and set you all agoing. I 
move that we all agree to behave better the rest of 
the term; now its only just begun We need some- 
body to tone us down a little, and take off the sharp 
edges. [I know we scholars in the Wheeler district 
are a rough set, as everybody says; and I, for one, am 
willing to be improved.” 

“And I,” “And I,” “And I,” responded several 
eager voices. 

“TI t-tell you w-what,”’ stuttered George Bangs; 
‘1 mo-mo-move we or-or-organize a society for the 
improvement of our m-m-manners, and put in Tom 
Snow for pr-pr president.” 

“Ali right,” said Tom, with a laugh; “we won’t 
spend time talking about it, either; and I motion 
that we set to work at once, and clear up the school- 
room, and put things in order.”’ 

“ Splendid!” cried Florence Caldwell. “I will 
will sweep, while the boys pick up the wood. Sister 
Mary, you run home and get our stove brush and 
blacking, and the rest of you go to the woods and 
bring some pine boughs and bitter-sweet berries to 
put over the windows and the door and the black- 
board,” 

“Aud I will run home and get my new illuminated 
motto, ‘Order is heaven’s first law,’ and hang it 
over the clock where we can all see it,’’ said Flora 
Judd, 

The result was that thirty willing pairs of hands 
had transformed the untidy, plain, little school-foom 
into a bower of beauty before the return of the 
teacher at one o’oclock. She came in with a weary 
and discouraged look, her eyes very red from weep- 
ing, and a small patch of brown paper on her fore- 
head, where one of George Burrows’ chestnuts had 
struck her that morning, 

When she opened the school-room door, and found 
the floor, which was usually littered up with frag- 
ments of lunches, apple-cores, and chestnut and wal- 
nut shells, neatly swept; the large, cast-iron stove 
polished as black as the coats of the crows that kept 
up such a cawing on the neighboring pines; the bare 
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walls decorated with green boughs and red berries, 
and a little boquet of scarlet geranium on the teach- 
er’s desk, and the illuminated motto hanging up 
behind it—her look of pleased surprise was touching 
enough to move the most prosaic of her pupils. In 
a corner near the desk stood a slim, tough, walnut 
* withe,” which surely had never been placed there 
had not the boys made up their minds that there 
should be no necessity for its use. ‘The water-pail 
was filled with fresh water, and the tin drinking-cup 
hung on a newly-driven nail above it. 

The scholars, who had by their disorderly habits 
for the previous week nearly driven this patient little 
teacher to distraction, were now quietly in their seats, 
and at the first touch of the bell, took out their books, 
piled all but the one each needed at first neatly on 
one side of their desks, and fell to studying with a 
will. 

The tearful smile which brightened up Miss Bard- 
well’s face, as she took in the situation, from the 
motto over her clock to the individual demeanor of 
her pupils,who seemed to be carrying out its sentiment, 
would have completely upset the newly-acquired 
dignity of the more thoughtless ones, had not Tom 
Snow's sharp eyes seen everything, and a warning 
shake of his curly head kept them in order, 

Miss Bardwell said nothing about the happy change 
in the deportment of her pupiis, but the grateful effect 
penetrated her like a pleasant odor, and the old-time 
restful, yet cheerful expression, gradually stole over 
and shone from her sweet face. She complimented, 
however, the good taste that had prompted and carried 
out the adornment of the school-room. As the re- 
maining days of the term sped on, she did everything 
in her power to show ‘her appreciation of the good 
conduct of her pupils. Never a school before made 
such rapid progress in study as well as marked im- 
provement in manners, and there never had been such 
a delightful winter spent in that old Wheeler distric 
school. N. £E. Fournal of Education. 


DULL PUPILS. 


OW to deal with them, is the question. 

For there are two kinds of dullness, 
which need very different treatment. First, 
there is natural dullness, which needs the 
highest degree of patience and carefulness ; 
and there is acquired dullness, with which 
patience soon ceases to be a virtue. 

In speaking of natural dullness, however, 
we are not referring to an actual deficiency 
of mental power ; where this exists, or where 
the child is half-witted,,as it is called, it 
should not be entrusted to the public school, 
but should be sent to one of those institu- 
ticns, humanely designed for the help of 
these unfortunates. Such schools give them 
time and effort that they could never justly 
claim in a public school. 

But we refer to the children of dull or slow 
wits, of whom the teacher finds many, 
especially among the children of the hard- 
working classes, and more often in the 
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country, where children have little to arouse ! 


their minds and fix their attention. A dull- 
witted child of this character generally pos- 
sesses a good memory, his dullness proceed- 
ing rather from a slowness in the movement 
of his mental machinery than any imperfec- 
tion therein. His slowness in taking in a 
theorem is only equaled by his tenacity in 
holding on to it, when he has once got it into 
his head. 

Such pupils very often discourage a 
teacher, though without real and sufficient 
reason, for, though the work required to help 
them to a reasonable understinding of their 
tasks is great, there is a certain reward, and 
this reward is well worth striving for. Many 
men whose names rank high among the 
world’s great ones, were in their childhood 
of slow and sluggish minds. Sir Walter 
Scott was such a dull witted child that his 
teachers despaired of ever being able to teach 
him to read and spell. Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
one of the most eminent divines of the 
English Church, was characterized, at the age 
of twelve, by his father, as a ‘‘ hopeless 
dunce.”” And other like instances might be 
cited had we space for them 

But what we call acquired dullness is a dif- 
ferent thing. This is the offspring of idle- 
ness purely, nature being generally entirely 
innocent of its generation. The child does 
not comprehend simply because he does not 
try to comprehend, and he does not try be- 
cause he does not care a straw whether he 
learns anything in school or not. Like the 
little boy in the story, who was a representa- 
tive of an army of his kind, he does not 
learn geography, nor arithmetic, nor reading, 
nor spelling in school, but is fain to confess 
that all he does is to ‘‘ wait for school to let 
out.”’ 

On the playground also he has no lack of 
quickness. Interest him in anything, and he 
is as bright as need be; but the trouble is to 
interest him. Not because his tasks are dry 
in themselves, or drily presented, but because 
of that dreadful habit of inattention and in- 
difference, which is the most troublesome 
thing that the earnest teacher has to cope 
with. These are the children who discour- 
age him beyond measure ; and no wonder, for 
it would be easier to fondle an eel than to 
hold their thought long enough to teach 
them anything Every teacher knows more 
or less of this type of dullness, and every 
one knows that it is really harder to deal 
with than actual slowness of intellect. 
We are convinced from experience that 
the patient method is not the best one 
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here. Be quick and peremptory rather, for as 
soon as the indifferent child can be made to 
feel the vigorous application of a must, then, 
probably, will his rusty intellect begin to 


, scour itself into brightness. 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


N teaching geography. beware of the cram. 
ming process, which so many teachers 
undertake, apparently from the idea that 
there is no other way. Children are made 
to learn a long list of names—important and 
unimportant alike, there is little discrimina- 
tion made, if any—-to memorize numberless 
facts which have apparently, neither coher- 
ence nor reason, and all because they are laid 
down in the book thus, and it is considered 
necessary to learn them in like manner. 

This is a most unfortunate custom, for it 
rendess.a most interesting and valuable study 
intolerably distasteful to children. : 

Let us, therefore, give a few good rules to 
follow in tea’ hing this study : 

1. Discriminate, Select from the number 
of places in your book or map those which 
are most important from a commercial or an 
historical standpoint. Let these come up as 
subjects of lessons according to some intelli- 
gent order, either its relation to some point 
in the compass, or to its priority in history. 
Rouse the interest of the class by giving a 
short description of the point, or a condensed 
sketch of some important incident in its his- 
tory. Encourage the children to read in the 
gazetteer, encyclopedia, or any books of 
travel that may be accessible to them, for the 
description of these places, be they countries, 
cities, mountains or rivers; to learn all they 
can about the inhabitants, their manners, 
dress, ete , the climate, the products of the 
land, and what proportion of these are ex- 
ported, and any other matters that may be of 
interest. By this means the children come 
to regard the learning of the lesson as a plea- 
sure, and, asa still greater pleasure, its reci- 
tation. 

This recitation should be briskly conducted, 
and besides testing what the scholars have 
learned from the text-books and other sources, 
should have for its especial aim the fixing of 
the localities spoken of in each scholar’s 
mind, ‘This should be done with the aid of 
map and pointer, sending pupils to the map 
to point out the places as they are called up 
in the class; then sending some thither to 
locate and describe some place, and so forth, 
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varying these methods and their order, to; without the book. 


keep up the interest and life of the lesson. 
After the details concerning any country 
have been mastered, the pupils should learn 
to draw it on the board, first in outline, then 
filled in detail. It would be well to have the 
maps drawn on slates or on paper several 
times before they are put upon the board, so 
that they can be drawn there with neatness 
and despatch. In drawing these first sketches, 
the use of the book might be permitted, but 


the map must always be put upon the board | 
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A knowledge of countries 
and their outlines, which is not _ photo- 
graphed indelibly upon the child’s mind, is 
of little use to him. 

By some such plan as we have outlined 
above, geography can be transformed from 
an intolerably dull study to a most entertain- 
ing one, and we are sure will prove of great 
practical use. 

We shall have occasion to refer again to 
practical methods of teaching geography. 
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; into play all the faculties of the child. Their 
i success cannot be real if they understand 
| neither the nature of the faculties themselves 
| nor the laws that control their development. 
| What application can they make of the 
| science of pedagogy, if they possess no idea 
| of the intellectual and moral constitution of 


N our issue for Tania ee an oversight, it | the little beings with whom they live, and 
was stated that the triennial election of | who are entitled to all the instruction and 


Superintendents would be held on the ‘‘ sec- 
ond Tuesday”? in May. 
should have been the frst Tuesday. 


New school houses in England cost from | 


$50 to $70 for each pupil they can accom- 
modate, and school inspectors receive from 
$2000 to $4500. The chief inspector re- 
ceives $10,000. In France the inspectors 
receive from $700 to $1800. M_ Buisson, 
the Director of Primary Education, receives 
$3000. 


PuPIL-TEACHERS are largely employed in 
the schools of England. These are boys 
and girls, generally from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. They assist the head master 
for a small salary. When old enough and 
properly prepared, they frequently become 
assistant teachers or masters. Recently a 
movement has begun looking towards dis- 
pensing with pupil-teachers. The Birming- 
ham School Board has declined to employ 
them any longer, and their place has been 
supplied with trained assistants. 


THE writer of an excellent series of letters 
in LZ’ Education, Paris, says: ‘* Nothing is 
more necessary for teachers than an ele- 
mentary course in psychology. In all their 


teaching they ought to know how to bring 


Of course, this | 


| culture necessary to raise them up to the full 
measure of their manhood.” 


Some of the old German and Swiss educa- 
tors, who are much quoted in these days as 
' school masters, were rather social reformers. 
They tried to improve the homes of the peo- 
! ple. They went out to work upon the coun- 
try roads with the people. Even Froebel, so 
much quoted by the kindergartners, was try- 
ing to help the mothers in the proper train- 
ing of their children, and he would be as 
much surprised as any one to see the school 
machinery and the school teachers nowadays 
ordained in his name. 


In the discussion of the proposed compul- 
sory education law, in the French Chambers 
of Deputies, the opposition to the seculariza- 
tion of the schools grew vehement before it 
passed. M. Bardoux expressed uneasiness at 
the proposed secularizing of primary educa- 
tion, and urged that, as higher and interme- 
diate education recognize the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul, primary 
education should do the same. The present 
30,000 men teachers could not be suddenly 
superseded nor forbidden to name God, and 
the peasantry could not dispense with the 
idea of a Divinity, which it would be a great 





; mistake to try and pluck from their hearts; 
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M. Keller said the Chamber, by its previous 
votes, had expelled God from the schools, 
and, in these circumstances, compulsion was 
out of question. He protested against the 
bill in the name of freedom of conscience, 
and declared he would not send his children 
to government schools and examinations. 
After a long diseussion the bill passed by a 
vote of 351 to 152. 


THE Belgian bishops have formally resolved 
_ with regard to the new education law that 
absolution is to be refused to all teachers and 
pupils of the public normal schools; that 
teaching in all public schools being schis 
matical, all teachers employed in them are 
excommunicated ; that absolution is to be 
refused to the teachers of all public schools, 
without any exception ; and that the children 
attending the public schools, being consid- 
ered as acting without discernment, may be 
admitted provisionally to first communion. 
THe Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
has recently prescribed the following branches 
of instruction for all State normal schools: 
Moral lessons, Italian language and literature, 
history and geography, pedagogy, practical 
teaching in the model school, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, geometry, natura] history, 
physics, chemistry and hygiene, drawing, 
penmanship, gymnastics, singing, practical 
agriculture in male normal schools, needle- 
work and domestic economy in female normal 
schools. ‘The total number of lessons a week 
is thirty-three in the first and second years, 
and thirty-two in the third. year. 





A MEETING of Principals and Trustees of 
Normal Schools was held at Harrisburg on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 1st and 2d of 
February. All the schools were represented. 
But little business of public interest was trans- 
acted. The recommendations of the Gov- 
ernor’s message, and of the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction were 
warmly discussed, but no change was agreed 
upon affecting our normal school policy, or 
the relations of the Normal Schools to the 
State. A resolution was passed, asking the 
present legislature to appropriate $100,000 
annually for the next two years for the pur- 
pose of paying debts and providing additional 
buildings and equipment. Ata meeting of 
principals, it was voted to favor the extension 
of time during which a graduate can teach 
on his certificate of scholarship without an 
examination, from two to three years. To 
accomplish this result, however, will require 
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an act of the Legislature. A resolution to do 
away altogether with the scientific course, and 
to extend the present elementary course, so 
as to require about an additional year of 
study, was postponed. Perhaps, the best 
that can be said of the meeting as a whole, is 
that no harm was done. 


ProressoOR HUXLEY says of the young 
people who are forced to work at high pres- 
sure byincessant and competitive examinations 
that they are conceited all the forenoon of 
life, and stupid all its afternoon. He adds: 
‘¢ Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
put upon their callow brains, and they are 
demoralized by worthless, childish triumphs 
before the -real work of life begins. I have 
no compassion for sloth, but youth has more 
need for intellectual rest than age; and the 
cheerfulness, the tenacity of purpose, the 
power of work, which make many a success- 
ful man what he is, must often be placed to 
the credit, not of his hours of industry, but 
to that of his hours of idleness, in boyhood.” 





PRESIDENT ELtoT says in his new report, 
that the recitation, considered as an oppor- 
tunity of examining a student to see whether 
he has learned the lesson of the day and to 
give him a mark of merit or demerit, has 
well-nigh disappeared from Harvard. It has 
become for the teacher an opportunity to 
give conversational instruction by asking 
questions, addressed either to an individval 
or to the class, with a view to correct misap- 
prehensions and to bring out the main points 
of the subject clear of the details, by explain- 
ing the author in hand, or by contravening, 
reinforcing or illustrating his statements ; 
for the student it has become an opportunity 
to ask questions, to receive, either in a criti- 
cal or in a docile spirit, the explanations and 
opinions of the instructor; to review the 
lesson or re-examine the subject of the day ; 
and to test occasionally his own power of 
translating, of stating a proposition, a case, 
an argument, or a demonstration, of narrat- 
ing a series of events, or of describing a 
plant, an animal, a disease, a building, a 
person, or an institution. 


STaTE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER Burns, of 
Ohio, makes the formal statement of a fact allu- 
sion to which by outsiders has aroused much 
pedagogical wrath. Mr. Burns plainly says 
that there are thousands of persons engaged 
in teaching in Ohio who are not in possession 
of even a moderate degree of fitness for the 





responsible position they hold. And he adds 
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that this is not a reckless or unkind remark. 
The grievous thing is that each of these in 
competents possesses a certificate from some 
equally incompetent board of examiners. For 
the teacher of real capacity, Mr. Burns has 
encouraging recommendations. He declares 
that life-long teachers of the common branches 
should have a readier way than now of escap- 
ing the drudgery of periodicai examinations, 
and becoming in the eye of the law profes- 
sional teachers for life. If, in addition to the 
fact that one is recognized as a professional 
teacher, his tenure of place could be made 
more secure, success the only condition of 
its continuance, he would stand upon a higher 
plane, and could justly be held responsible 
for yet better work. The shifting sand of 
annual elections, with a steady minority in 
the Board wishing for a change, is not an 
eligible foundation. 


THERE are at present eighty-three educa- 
tional journals published in the German em- 
pire. Of these two are dailies, thirty-four 
weeklies, and the rest monthlies and semi- 
monthlies Ten of the eighty-three journals 
dre published at Berlin, six at Leipzig, and 
the rest in various provincial cities. The 
Allgemeine Deutsche Schulseitung is probably 
the oldest educational periodical in Germany. 
It is at present published by Professor Stoy, 
at Jena. 


THE recent Pedagogical Congress of Italy, 
which was held at Rome, .and was the 
eleventh of its kind, deserves at least a pass- 
ing notice. There were not less than 4000 
members, under the presidency of the vener- 
able Roman philosopher, Count Terenzio 
Mamiani, who was prime minister under the 
pontificate of Pio Nono at the liberal epoch 
of his reign, and after the the establishment 
of the Italian kingdom, served as Italian am- 
bassador to the Government of Switzerland. 
The subjects treated were important and 
practical: ‘* How to render popular schools 
educative:’’ ‘*The intuitive’ method; ” 
‘« The organization of rural normal schools ;”’ 
‘Industrial schools, and the teaching of 
agriculture,’’ etc. The question of religious 
instruction in the public ‘schools, which has 
been exciting so much attention in various 
countries, could hardly be omitted from the 
programme of an Italian congress, and the 
discussion thereupon was quite animated ; it 
may perhaps appear astonishing that, in the 
very city of the pope, a majority of the 
Italian teachers confirmed the decision which 
had been proclaimed at the preceding con- 
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gress at Bologna, ‘‘ That religious instruction 
should be removed from the school, and left 
to the care of the family.’’ The clerical 
press of course have raised a great outcry, 
and even some of the liberals themselves 
regret this decision—which, however, to 
American minds, seems consistent and proper 
enough, and in fact may be considered the 
only possible course where pupils of differing 
creeds are brought together. 


WE are pleased to notice that an ecluca- 
tional department has become quite a promi- 
nent feature at many of our County Agri- 
cultural Fairs. The State Agricultural Society 
has also made a beginning in this direction. 
Besides many smaller premiums, this Society 
at its late fair in Philadelphia offered g100 
to the Normal School that would do the most 
during the current year to instruct its classes 
in the elements of the sciences relating to 
agriculture; and another of $50 to the 
Graded School that would attain the highest 
success in teaching industrial drawing. We 
have before us several premium lists of county 
fairs, all offering generous premiums for 
educational exhibits. Here, for example, is 
that of Bradford county: Premiums are 
offered, first, for scholars’ work ; second, for 
teachers’ work ; third, for displays by schools ; 
and fourth, for displays by publishers and 
manufacturers. Other lists are similar; and 
we are satisfied that very valuable results may 
be produced in this way if the exhibits are 
well managed, not only to the schools but to 
the public in general. 





As an indication of what may be expected 
from President Garfield on the subject of 
education, take his recent reply to a body of 
colored men from the South, who visited him 
at Mentor. R. B. Elliott, of South Caro- 
lina, was the spokesman of the colored men. 
To a part of his address, the President-elect 
replied as follows: 


This is not the time nor the place for me to indicate 
anything as to what I shall have to say and do by and 
by in an official way, but this I may say: I noted as 
peculiarly significant one sentence in the remarks of 
General Elliott to the effect that the majority of citi- 
zens, as he alleges, in some portions of the South are 
oppressed by the minority. If this be so, why is it so ? 
Because a trained man is two or three men in one in 
comparison with an untrained man; and outside of 
politics and outside of parties that suggestion is full, 
brimful of significance—that the way to make thé 
majority always powerful over the minority is to make 
its members as trained and intelligent as the minority 
itself. That brings the equality of citizenship, and 
no Jaw can confer and maintain, in the long run, a 
thing that is not upheld with a reasonable degree of 
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culture and intelligence. Legislation ought to do all 
it can, I have made these suggestions simply to 
indicate that the education of your race, in my judg- 
ment, lies at the base of the final solution of your 

eat question, and that cannot be altogether in the 
ard of the State or national governments. The 
government ought to do all it properly can, but the 
native hangering and thirsting for knowledge that the 
Creator planted in every child must be cultivated by 
the parents of these children to the last possible de- 
gree of their ability, so that the hands of the people 
shall reach out and grasp in the darkness the hand of 
the government extended to help, and by that union 
of effort the two will bring what mere legislation alone 
cannot immediately bring. I rejoice that you have 
expressed so strongly and earnestly your views in re- 
gard to the necessity of your education. I have felt 
for years that that was the final solution. Those 
efforts that are humble and comparatively out of sight 
are in the long run the efforts that tell. 





Tue bill which passed the French Cham- 
bers in November provides for the establish- 
ment of secondary schools for girls in the 
cities of Paris, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, 
Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Nancy, Nantes, 
Rheims, and Rouen. The expenses will be 
defrayed by the state. The following branches 
constitute the obligatory course of instruc- 
tion: The French language, the history of 
the French language and literature, philoso- 
phy, national history and a synopsis of gen- 


eral history, geography, arithmetic, the ele- | 


ments of physical and natural sciences, 
hygiene, and notions of sick-nursing, do- 
mestic economy, German, English, Italian, 
or Spanish (one of these languages is an ob- 
ligatory branch, and the rest optional), no 
tions of common law, and needle-work 

The optional branches of instruction will 
be determined for each schoo! by its director, 
with the approval of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

A course of pedagogy is to be attached to 
each school, for such pupils as desire to pre- 
pare themselves for the school service. 

The teaching staff consists of male and 
female teachers, but whenever a lesson is 
given by a male teacher, the presence of a 
female teacher is obligatory. 

The new secondary schools are to admit 
boarders and day-scholars. 

I'he bill on compulsory secular education 
came before the Chamber December 4 M. 
Paul Bert, who introduced the bill, dwelt on 
the right of society, in its own interest, and 
that of the child, to coerce a refractory par- 
ent, and argued at great length in favor of 
secular education. ‘The only way of securing 
peace between church and state was to sepa- 
rate their functions Secular compulsory 
education had been adopted by the most re- 
ligious and most conservative nations 
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Tue fourth meeting of the Northern 
Teachers’ Association was held at Stockholm 
from Aug. to to Aug. 14 last. About 5,000 
educators and friends of education from 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland 
were present. The king himself was present 
at the opening meeting, and at one meeting 
on the following day. School Inspector 
Meijerberg read an address, to which the 
king replied in appropriate terms. Mr. Mei- 
jerberg, it will be recollected, represented 
Sweden at the Centennial Exposition, and had 
charge of the Swedish School-house. 


UNIVERSAL attendance upon schools is se- 
cured in Germany, not alone by compulsion, 
as is attested by the following item from Sili- 
cia, Prussia: ‘* The municipal authorities 
have appropriated 300,000 francs for the 
erection of school-kitchens, where poor pupils 
receive their meals free of charge. If this 
first attempt proves to be a success, the city 
will increase the appropriation to 700,000 
francs.”’ 

A similar item comes from Paris: ‘* There 
are now 150 kitchens connected with schools, 
in localities where children have to waik & 
long distance. ‘This institution proves to be 
a success ; the number of absentees is rapidly 
| decreasing. The costs of arranging a kitchen 
| amount to about 200 marks ( $50). 





A GENTLEMAN who has given attention to 
the matter, says: ‘* The list of streams in 
Pennsylvania, with Indian names, in the Jan- 
uary number of THe JourNaAL, is interesting, 
but would be much more so were their signi- 
fication also given, as well as some of the 
beautiful Indian legends connected with them. 
If a teacher were to have his pupils look up 
these Indian names and their meaning, a fine 
opportunity would be afforded for lessons in 
the history of our State and the location of 
our streams and rivers. I append a short list 
of names, mostly in the Lehigh Valley, and 
the meanings of as many of them as occur to 
me : 

Catasauqua, originally Caladaque, means * parched 
land.” 

Hokendauqua, from Hockyondogue, ‘searching 
for land.” 

Coplay, from Copeechan, “a fine running stream.”’ 

Towamensing, ‘‘ wilderness.”’ 

Mauch Chunk, “ bear mountain.” 

Wyoming, from Maughwauwame, “large plain.” 

Susquehanna, “ broad, shallow river.” 

Wyalusing, from M’chwihilusing, “ beautiful hunt- 
ing ground,” or “ home of the great patriarch.”’ 

Wysauking, ‘ the place of grapes.” 

Towanda, from Towandee or Awandee, “at the 
| burial place,” or as thought by some, from Gowanda, 
“a town among the hills by the water-side,”’ 
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Chemung, “ big horn,” 

Tioga, “the meeting of the waters.” 

Kittatinny, from Kautatinchunk. 

Lehigh, from Lechaw, “ west branch.” 

Other names that might be added are: Pohopoco, 
Quakake, Aquashicola, Nesquehoning, Shenandoab, 
Mahantango, Tamaqua, Pocono. 





A GREAT pedagogical conference is to be 
held at Paris, France, from April 19 to 22, 
1881. Those permitted to take part in it 
are the inspectors of primary instruction, the 
principals of normal schools, the professors 
and teachers of normal schools, and the teach- 
ers of public schools. This conference is 
not intended to be a popular, but a represen- 
tative body ; and it may be interesting to ex- 
plain how it is proposed to constitute it, as the 
method is new in this country. First, the 
Minister of Public Instruction prepares 
and publishes two or three questions for inves- 
tigation. ‘The:e are first considered by the 
cantonal conferences of teachers, somewhat 
similar to our county institutes. They appoint 
a suitable person to present the conclusions 
arrived at to the department conference. As 
the departments are composed of a number 
of cantons, these reports are frequently very 
numerous. They are all carefully considered, 
and this higher body accepts what it thinks 
good, and rejects all that it deems erroneous. 
Then, formulating its conclusions, two or 
three of its ablest members are appointed to 
carry them up to the grand conference at 
Paris, and set them in a proper light before 
this supreme court of teachers ‘The topics 
to be considered at the conference of April 
next are: 1. The means of securing better 
attendance at school; and 2. The best 
methods of teaching the lowest class in a 
primary school. 


We find this description of a Chinese 
school-room in Harper’s Young People : 


Let us look round and see what kind 6f school 
rooms they have in China, and how the pupils study. 
The boys in this case are all of one family, and the 
old gentleman is their private tutor. He is white- 
bearded and shaven-pated, and has rather long finger- 
nails, as the fashion 1s in China among those who do 
not have to work with their hands. Long finger-nails 
with them are like white hands and tapering fingers 
among us. The floor of the room is of stone, set in 
squares like a checker board. It is very pleasant and 
cool in the summer time, and in all weathers the lads 
keep on their velvet and maple-wood shoes. These 
are thick-soled and warm, slightly turned up at the 
end, but do not “ draw’ the feet, as our leather or 
rubber shoes do. The three younger boys wear em- 
broidered coats, The walls of the school room are 
plain, but are not complete without the usual picture 
of the bamboo swaying in the wind or soughing in 
the moonlight. The Chinese have thousands of stan- 
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zas and ditties of which the graceful bamboo is the 
subject. The tables are of hard polished wood, with 
colored marble tops. The seats are of round hollow 
wood, with leather tops. They look like ginger jars 
with paper covers. 

On these the boys sit while tracing the characters 
which we see on rvea/ Chinese tea boxes (for those 
made in New York are almost always upside down, 
as if they had turned a somersault.) Every boy must 
learn from two hundred to ten thousand of these 
characters, and many years of hard study are re- 
quired. Their books, ink stones, brush pens, water 
pot, and pen-rests, are all on the table. They use 
“India” ink, and write with a brush. In learning 
their lessons the scholars study out loud, and a Chi- 
nese school room is a very noisy place, and worse 
than the buzzing of many bee-hives. When a boy 
has learned his lesson he comes to the teacher, and 
then “ backs his book,” that is, he hands his book to 
the instructor, and then turns his back, so as not to 
see the page or face of the teacher, and then recites. 
At the same time he holds out two of his fingers, 
first of one hand and then of the other, beating them 
up and down alternately, like a music leader beating 
time. 





Pror. E. W. Ciaypo.e, of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, in a letter to the Journal of Ld- 
ucation, London, points out what he consid- 
ers a very serious ‘‘ defect’’ in the teaching 
at American Colleges. This defect arises 
from the mode of conducting the recitations 
of a class, and he alleges that most professors 
very much prefer the recitation should be 
given ‘*in the words of the book to one 
slower and more labored in the words of 
the pupil.” ‘It is also too true,’’ says 
Prof. Claypole, ‘‘that, in not a few in- 
stances, teachers really prefer and give more 
credit for an answer in the words of the 
book, than one in those of the pupil; partly 
because the words of the book are more fa- 
miliar, and partly because they have then 
much more confidence that the answer is 
right, than when it comes in any other form, 
Of course, an implication of ignorance of the 
subject on the professor’s part is liere in- 
volved, and such implication, unfortunately, 
is too often well-founded.’’ He adds: ‘* The 
thoughtful visitor,” who witnesses the in- 
struction given in many Ameaican colleges, 
‘if he has had any experience in teaching, 
may whisper to himself, ‘glib,’ ‘shallow; ’ 
and if he can get leave to follow the 
questions up by others of his own, and 
hunt the student home, he will soon find 
how shallow such cram work is. Cften he 
will find that the words of the book have 
been committed to memory regardless of 
their meaning, and sometimes in utter mis- 
apprehension of it.. Even in geometry, I 
have known this to be the case. Problems and 
their demonstrations have been thus ‘ learned 
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by heart,’ and the student has day after day; An animated discussion tok place recently 
made ‘ brilliant recitations,’ and passed exam- | in the French Chamber of Deputies between 
inations, knowing no more of the subject | M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruc- 
than this sort of work could teach him.”’ _tion, and Bishop Freppel, of Angers. M. 
Who is Prof. Claypole? Is he qualified to | Ferry made a fine speech in favor of gratui- 
speak in this manner of the methods of teach- | tous, obligatory, and lay instruction, and he 
ing in American colleges? Are these words _ showed how necessary it is to compel parents 
of his, spoken on the other side of the water, | to send their children toschool. ‘There were 
words of truth and soberness? | now 624,743 children between the ages of 6 
—— and 13 who received no school education at 
Sir Charles Reed, President of the London | all. In Prussia, which had a compulsory 
School Board, in his report for 1878, said; | school law, there were only 8 per cent. of the 
The Board has under its control 278 schools, with | school population deprived of education, while 
704 departments. These schools give accommoda- |in France there were 15 percent. Bishop 
tion for 192,000 children, an increase during one year | Freppel then rose and said that the minister 
36 schools, 112 departments, and 29,092 places. The! was mistaken ; there were not 624,743 chil- 
estimated number of children in the metropolis re-! dren in France outside of the schools, but | 
quiring elementary education is 614,857. Of these | d th ; 
the voluntary schools provided at midsummer last for ; OMY 24,000, and that 30 per cent. of the 
278,923, and the board schools for 186,468; so that | Prussian recruits were illiterates. M. Ferry 
the entire provision at that time amounted to 465,391 | had no great- difficulty to convince the 
school places. ahr g gee st ge spare aon * Chamber that the Bishop was entirely mis- 
rogress are completed, its share of the supply wi ‘ . : > 
Sti 240,000, lee securing a total Bien tind for taken ; the figures relating to France could 
518,000 children, London has now 203,132 efficient be plainly seen In the report of the statistical 
school places more than seven years ago, the increase | Commission, of which M. E. Levasseur was 
being 77.4 per cent. The attendance shows an im-| president. Concerning the illiterates among 
~~ oe to deg er" ae bes a number | Prussian recruits, M. Ferry stated that. the 
Ce aing 2 sum 44 ° ‘ *ay: 
an the roll forthe hall year ending st/midsummet | Bishop had given the percentage of ‘literacy 
153,819, or 79.9 per cent. The Board schools have of one prdvince—the most ignorant of all— 
2,378 adult teachers, of whom 406 hold first-class cer- | and not of the Kingdom of Prussia. 
tiffcates and 1,283 second-class. These were exclu- 
sive of I 479 pupil-teachers and 272 candidates. The 


acknowledged diminution of juvenile crime in the ADVICE TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


metropolis may fairly be traced in part to the with 
drawal by the beard of so many children from the [ 
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streets. In the whole of London the number of ar- “HE £ducational Weekly, of September 30, 
rests on suspicion of children under sixteen was, in 1880, contains some words of warning 
1877-78, 294 boys and 60 girls, being the smailest | and some advice, which it would be well for 
ypneg for acre teg Rem the spear In 1877 Normal School men to heed. It Says : 

ere were arreste ,25 2€rsons who couid neither : . 
read nor write at ine cout do so only with great | ,. A considerable part of ee of the 
difficulty, while only 2,732 were arrested who could National Teachers’ Association was spent in 
read and write well. ‘The progress in elementary ed- | discussing the question whether instruction 
ucation throughout the kingdom previously noted con | in arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc, isa 
tinues, The increase im the number of day and night legitimate part of the professional training 
schools inspected in the average attendance of pupils, hich it is th f 1. schoals 
in the attendance upon examinations, and in the num- = — ‘ hag - papas . —— - — B to 
ber of teachers, certified and assistant, has been pro- | give. ‘This question was discussed chiefly by 
portionately greater than the estimated increase in | those who were engaged in normal instruc- 
population, tion, and the preponderance of opinion 

iG ATaad seemed to be in the affirmative. ‘l'his we 

In the French Chamber of Deputies the | think to be a serious error, as the very large 
obligatory education bill has been passed by | share of attention now bestowed on purely 
a majority of 351 to 152 votes. Clause 2, | academic instruction in normal schools tends 
which gave a qualified permission to the | to foster a public distrust in the mission of 
clergy to give religious instruction in the | these privileged schools. 
the school buildings on Sundays, provided | Professional knowledge has two well- 
they applied for and obtained the leave of the | marked characteristics: it is (1) a body of 
Departmental Council, was at first carried, | doctrine, and (2) is possessed only by those 
but subsequently rejected by 237 to 220 votes. | who have been trained for the practice of a 
The clause making primary education com- | specific art. Thus the professional education 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 13, was | needed by the physician consists in having a 
also carried. body of knowledge which is scientific in 
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character, and which none ‘but physicians 
are supposed to possess. If all men had this 
knowledge, then a medical profession would 
be impossible. In other terms, knowledge 
which is common to all liberally-educated 
men, can not be professional knowledge. 

The application of this principle to normal 
instruction is obvious. Ordinary academic 
instruction, even of a high grade, is not in 
any true sense professional instruction, be- 
cause it is common to all well-educated men 
and women. Teachers are educated profes- 
sionally, only when they acquire that knowl 
edge which is needed by themselves rather 
than by others. If normal schools devote 
themselves mainly to academic instruction, 
there is but a very slight excuse for their ex- 
istence. 

In defence of the prevailing management 
of normal schools, the plea is often set up 
that instruction in arithmetic or in grammar, 
as given in normal schools, differs essentially 
from the same instruction given in ordinary 
schools. ‘This specific difference has never 
been articulately described ; it doubtless con- 
sists of some occult quality that eludes defi- 
nition. ‘The one exclusive sign,’’ says 
Aristotle, ‘‘ that a man is thoroughly cogni- 
zant of any subject, is that he is able to teach 
it.’ The type of general -knowledge to be 
possessed by all men is thus that knowledge 
of subjects which the teacher ought to have. 
Surely no one will claim, in sober earnest, 
that there is any essential difference between 
chemistry taught in a good high school and 
chemistry taught in a normal school. The 
sooner this plea is abandoned, the better it 
will be for normal schools, for then they will 
devote themselves to the teaching of that 
body of doctrine which constitutes a teacher’s 
professional preparation. It cannot be dis- 
guised that there isa profound and even grow. 
ing distrust in normal schools as they are 
generally managed. When the fact is ob- 
served that the normal school curriculum is 
almost identical with those of high schools, 
people very naturally inquire into the reasons 
for the continued existence of these privileged 
institutions; and it is becoming manifest that 
these schools must give a new emphasis to the 
purely profes-ional element in their courses, 
if they would hold their legitimate place in 
public esteem. 

We are very far from saying, and still far- 
ther from thinking, that normal schools 
should wholly or even very largely dispense 
with academic instruction. A certain mea- 


sure of it is doubtless essential even as a 
means of imparting purely professional in- 
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struction; and it is doubtless true that the 
average normal pupil needs instruction in 
subjects as well as in methods. What we be- 
speak, is a much larger share of attention to 
methods and doctrines, so that there may be 
clearly discerned the specific difference be- 
tween a normal school and a high school. 

It is well to observe the fact that public 
opinion respecting fitness for teaching is now 
entering upon a new phase. The earlier 
conception, and one which still persists, was 
that mere scholarship constitutes fitness for 
teaching. This phase of thought is embodied 
in most of the legal requirements for obtain- 
ing a license to teach. The succeeding 
conception was that general scholarship, 
supplemented by a knowledge of methods, 
constituted fitness for teaching ; while the 
conception now beginning to preyail is that 
the professional preparation needed by teach- 
ers consists essentially of a body of educa- 
tional doctrine, as the basis of methods. 


—_————__—_— 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


“THE Department of the National Educa- 

tional Association called the Department 
of Superintendence, has been accustomed for 
some years to hold a session during the winter 
at the city of Washington. This year the 
meeting was held at New York. Gen. John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was present, as was also the venerable 
ex-Commissioner, Dr. Henry Barnard. New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, In 
diana, Illinois, lowa, and Kansas, were repre- 
sented by their State Superintendents, and 
some sixty or more superintendents repre- 
sented cities and counties. Besides the State 
Superintendent, Superintendents Jones, of 
Erie, and Foose, of Harrisburg, were the 
only members in attendance from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Hon. Stephen A. Walker, President of the 
Board of Education of New York, welcomed 
the members at the Cooper Institute on Tues- 
day evening, and President Marble felicitously 
responded. After the preliminary exercises, 
Dr. Wm. L. Harris, of St. Louis, read a 
strong paper on ‘‘The Present Aspect of 
Education in Europe and America.’’ On 
Wednesday morning, the subject of school 
statistics was opened up by Supt. McMillan, 
of Utica, N. Y., and discussed at consider- 
able length. The utter want of uniformity 
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in the school statistics of the country was 
deplored, and a committee was appointed to 
do whatever might be done to correct the 
evil. Superintendents Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Northrop, of Connecticut, dis- 
cussed ‘* The Weak Places in our System of 
Public Instruction.’’ In the afternoon two 
papers of note were read, one by Dr, ‘Thomp- 
son, of Worcester, Mass., on ‘‘ The Con- 
servation of Pedagogic Energy,’’ and the 
other on ‘‘Our Schools and our Forests,’’ 
by B. F. Hough, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. The day closed with 
a dinner at Delmonico’s, at which some one 
hundred and fifty members and _ invited 
guests were present. The after-dinner speeches 
continued until near midnight. 

The most notable papers read on Thursday 
were those of Gen. Eaton on ‘‘ Museums 
Illustrative of Education,’’ and Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, on ‘‘ National 
Aid to Education.” 

A very brief outline of these addresses is 
given in the New England /ourna/ of Educa- 
tion as follows: . 

Gen. Eaton said : 

The child is led up to a certain point by its parents 
at home, and then the teacher is brought into requisi- 
tion, Hisskill should consist in claiming the atten- 
tion of the child. Aside from himself and his know!l- 
edge, he has books, which are themselves a growth, 
as found by a comparison of those we have now with 
those of twenty-five years ago. There are now bet- 
ter appliances and a better relation between teacher 
and pupil. And yet there is much to be desired. The 
teacher should take the child as a child. Much may 
be learned from those who have dealt with the unfor- 
tunates—abnormal children, the deaf, the blind, the 
imbecile. But our educational system, imperfect as 
it is, is better than that of any other country. I am 
one of those who believe in the American system, 

Object-teaching has been offered as a panacea, but 
it may be carried to excess. What is most important 
is that all the faculties of the child should be devel- 
oped harmoniously. There is need of the teacher 
having all possible helps ; and the pupil should be 
taught to acquire knowledge for himself at first hand 
by reasoning on what he reads, learns or experiences, 
The museum must bring together for the pupil what 
is beyond the range of his observations. Expositions 
and fairs do much to this end The matter of habit 
is of the greatest importance, and education and cu!- 
ture by means of it should be made second nature. 

He traced the progress of educational museums in 
Europe during the last fifty years, and declared that 
in this particular phase of advancement France led 
the van. That the idea of establishing an educational 
museum in America had taken a strong hold on the 
public mind, he said, was evident from the great 
number of letters received during the past two years 
by the Bureau of Education, advocating such an es- 
tablishment. In conclusion, the General asked for 
suggestions on the sulject,and a number, more or 
less pertinent, were given. 
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might arise in the future from illiteracy. 
There was an urgent demand, he said. for 
free primary instruction in some parts of the 
country, but the question was, how the Gov- 
ernment should furnish the aid. He sug- 
gested that plans might be devised by an in- 
telligent commission representing all parts of 
the United States Agents might be ap- 
pointed who should act in harmony with 
local educational institutions, but who should 
not be under the control of the States. If any 
State should refuse to submit to this inspec- 
tion, it would afford the central Government 
an opportunity to assert its power. In conclu- 
sion, he said that there was great need of 
looking after the children of foreigners, who 
were coming into this country in such large 
numbers, Past experience had led to the 
belief that the States would not fully do this. 

On invitation, Fred’k A. ‘Talcott, Esq., and 
ex-Governor Crawford, of the World’s Fair 
Committee, presented the claims of the fair 
to be held in New York in 1883, and asked 
the co-operation of the teachers in all parts 
of the country, especially in the educational 
display, promising to educators a position 
equal in advantage to other departments. 

The meeting as a whole assumed more of 
a business character than has been sometimes 
the case, and in this respect was an improve- 
ment. 

The members of the Department were 
entertained an Thursday evening, in a splen 
did manner, at the fine private residence of 
Hon. W. H. Appleton, of the firm of D. 
Appleton & Co. 


———————_ 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
HE following account of the public 
school for dependent children at Cold- 
water, Michigan, will be read in Pennsylvania 
at th's time with pecul ar interest, as the ques- 
tion of establishing such schools here is now 
b: fore our Legislature : 


We have before us the seventh annual report of 
the Board of Control of the Michigan Staté Public 
School for Dependent Children. ‘The exhibit shown 
is an excellent ove, testifving abundantly to the pre- 
sent prosperity of the institution, and to the good 
which 1t is undoubtedly accomplishing for the State 
in thus providing for the care and education of her 
needy children. 

The system pursued in the school, which, as the 
Michigan system, has gained almost world-wide 
fame, is that of the family and school combined. 
The children eat, work, and attend school together 
in the main building, but otherwise live in separate 
families, each family, which numbers from 25 to 30 


Mr. Patterson referred to the dangers that | members, being assigned to a separate building or 
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“cottage.” There are eleven of these “ cottages,” 
offering ample accommodation for 300 children in 
all. A good woman is placed in charge of each 
family to act as mother, guide and friend, to the 
children in her care. 

The object of this school is to provide for all de- 
pendent children, deprived of natural guardians, over 
three and under twelve years of age, who are sound 
in body and. mind,a sheltering home during their 
period of helplessness. It maintains and educates 
them here, until good homes can be found for them, 
when they are placed therein, undera contract which 
entitles them to receive a fair education and good 
treatment, food, clothing, and all necessaries, until 
they reach their majority. The school has received 
since its opening in May, 1874, 944 children, of 
whom 525 have been successfully placed in homes in 
various parts of the State. Such a good demand is 
there for these little ones for adoption that few remain 
in the school longer than one or two years, 

The majority of the children in the institution are 
between the ages of § and 12 years. Many are too 
young to labor much, but all who are old enough are 
taught to work for a short time eachday. All except 
except the yonngest also spend 4% hours in school 
every day. The school includes classes from the first 
primary up to the grammar grade. 

The only trade taught in the school is shoemaking, 
and the limited number of children employed in the 
shoe-room have turned out 10 pairs of boots and 487 
pairs of shoes during the past year, besides repairing 
2,386 pairs of shoes. The children also knit all the 
woolen socks and mits worn in the institution. Inthe 
sewing-room the little girls accomplish a great deal by 
their persistent industry, having made during the cur- 
rent year 630 handkerchiefs, 395 aprons, 216 sheets, 
296 pillow slips, besides large numbers of dresses, 
shirts, and all the various articles of underclothing. 

On the farm of 72 acres, attached to the buildings, 
the product of these children’s labor,—assisted by two 
men only,—has been most noteworthy. Twenty-five 
tons of hay have been raised, 480 bushels of oats, 
over 1,000 bushels of apples, 182 bushels of turnips, 
1,363 heads of cabbage, besides a very great number 
of all kinds of early and late vegetables and small 
fruits. Atthe late County Fair the school took nine- 
teen premiums on fruit, vegetables and swine, show- 
ing that effort is made to make the land belonging to 
the school as productive as possible, and that these 
young farmers are well inducted in good methods, 

The health of the children is remarkably good, but 
one death occurring last year among the 480 children 
admitted during the year. Some troublesome chil- 
dren’s diseases often prevail, as might be expected in 
a school to which so many are brought who have suf- 
fered for years, it may be, for want of proper care and 
food. But these, though they cause much labor and 
care to the matrons and nurses, seldum entail any fatal 
consequences. 

The good work of the institution does not stop 
with iusuring that the children shall be well provided 
for while in its buildings. After they have been 
placed in homes, it elaims and exercises a continued 
right of guardianship over them, so far as to ascer- 
tain whether they do well and are treated well. 
There is an agent in each county in the State em- 
powered to look after this matter. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the agent reports the children as obedi- 
ent, industrious, contented, and much liked by their 
guardians. The call for the children has been so 


great during the past year that at one time but 32 chil- 
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dren were left in the school, and these all being little 
ones who, for some easons were not then wanted, 
a large number of applicants were still unsatisfied. 

This report speaks well for the management of the 
Michigan public school, which will, we hope, live 
long to benefit humanity by its noble work. 


_——— i — 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


HE opinion of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on the question 
of separate schools for colored children, as 
given in the Allegheny City case, seems to 
have been quietly if not cheerfully concurred 
in by all parties. Below we present the 
formal action of the Teachers’ Association 
of Allegheny county, as an evidence of the 
general satisfaction felt at the manner in 
which the difficult and delicate question in- 
volved was settled. 
ALLEGHENY, Nov. 20, 1880, 

At a regular meeting of the “ Allegheny County 
Teachers’ Association,’ of this date, a copy of the 
opinion already mentioned, was furnished by Pro- 
fessor James Dickson, our County Sufferintendent, 
and in view of its present importance in this commu- 
nity, it was received and ordered to be read, at the 
unanimous solicitation of the Association. A com- 
mittee of three; viz.: Prof. T, E. Wakeham, R. R.C. 
Grantham, and James Hamilton, was appointed and 
instructed to prepare an address, expressing the sen- 
timents of the teachers touching the happy issue of 
this important question. At the regular meeting of 
the Association, held. January 15th, the committee 
reported the following preamble and _ resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted and ordered to be 
forwarded to the distinguished head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg: 

Whereas, Measurably conscious that the duty de- 
manded of you, in the attempt to settle the vexed 
question.of maintaining separate schools for colored 
children in Allegheny City, was not only one of 
grave responsibility, involving, as it does, in its legal 
aspect, points of law deeply affecting the social inter- 
ests of this community, as well as to a certain extent 
indeed, those of the whole country; but also one of 
very great difficulty, in view of possible disturbances, 
arising from the prejudices of race and the strong 
conflict of opinions as to what is expedient, law/ul, or 
proper; therefore, 

Resolved, That while the unavoidable delay to 
which your reply was subjected, might have resulted 
in serious trouble or even riotous proceedings in com- 
munities less distinguished for their order-loving and 
law-abiding qualities, it has providentially proved, in 
this case, a real blessing to this community, since the 
hope you expressed, thata peaceful adjustiment of the 
existing difficulty might be reached by the action of 
local authority, has been fully realized, and your off- 
cial opinion, so clear and convincing, added to this 
action, seems to have imparted to it the weight and 
force of a final settlement. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this community are due 
to you for your efficient action, and that we, the teachers 
of Allegheny County, who are so intimately acquainted 
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with, and, in a very important sense may be said to 


represent the educational interests of this county, do. 


hereby gratefully record our high appreciation of your 
agency in securing to us such important results ; and 
we claim the privilege of rejoicing with you in the 
attainment of what we hope will be a permanent 
peace in regard to this disturbing question. 
Approved, Jan. 15, 1881. 
~ James Dickson, Pres?, 
Jno. B. ARBUCKLE, Sec’y. 


SE ee 


ART EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


fie following comments of an English 
contemporary, following the last report 
of the Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, enable us to form some opinion of 
the economic service to the English manufac- 
turers, and through them to the nation at 
large, that is rendered by an institution of 
this kind, tending to elevate the character of 
English productions. From such an exam- 
ple, a people usually so quick to take advan- 
tage of every means of increasing the public 
prosperity as Americans are conceded to be, 
ought to learn a valuable lesson, and that 
without delay. 

The Director of the South Kensington 
Museum tells us that in 1855 there were 4o,- 
ooo students receiving instruction through 
the Science and Art Departments. In 1867, 
this number had risen to 100,000, and in 
1878 he thought the number ‘had advanced 
to Goo,coo. We cannot imagine this exten- 
sive development going on without its pro- 
ducing a correspondingly good effect upon 
the intelligence of the nation at large, and 
especially upon our industrial position among 
the nations of Europe. The great problem 
we, aS a nation, have now before us is, 
whether, in the face of the rapid development 
of the industrial resources of other countries, 
we shail be able, or how we shall best be 
able, to maintain the industrial supremacy 
which we have already reached. That posi- 
tion was attained through certain natural ad- 
vantages, and gave us a start over the nations 
of Europe; but those other nations have 
learned from us, and in the application of 
industrial knowledge they are now running 
us hard. Not only are the old countries, 
like France, running us hard in the race, and 
sometimes beating us, but we have now to 
face a young competitor, the United States 
of America, where, in the construction of 
machinery and in the product of manufac- 
tures generally, they are pressing us closely. 
Now I think we must all admit there are cer- 
tain qualities which the British nation has 
always possessed to the fullest extent. It has 
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always been possessed of energy, industry 
and strength, but in this race of commercial 
enterprise successful competition is not to be 
gained by energy alone. It is not a rivalry 
in which the race is only to the swift and the 
battle only to the strong. Other qualities 
besides energy are required, such as taste 
in designing and skill in carrying out; and 
the nation which shows the greatest amount 
of ability in the application of these other 
qualities is likely to surpass its competitors. 
Lord Carnarvon put the matter very pithily 
a short time since when he said: ‘* Knowl- 
edge of art means success in trade.” 

A thoughtful reflection will convince us 
that art enters into everything which is made 
by man, and can be made the subject of com- 
merce. If we decide to erect a house, we 
know it must be built in some style, and it 
becomes a question with us whether it shall 
be in a good or a bad style. And so in re- 
gard to the furniture we put into our houses, 
and the decorations with which we adorn 
them. I suppose if any one twenty years 
ago spoke of art, it would then be assumed 
he was referring to a picture or a statue. 
Now we are better instructed. We know a 
table or chair can be embellished and made 
more comfortable and convenient for use by 
the introduction of art in the manufacture. 
The fact is, people will not buy ugly things, 
or if they are compelled to by circumstances, 
they prefer beautiful things. Sir Robert Peel 
once asked Mr. Haydon, the artist, if he 
thought the English would ever have any 
taste. That question was put when the con- 
dition of this country was, perhaps, as low 
as it could possibly be in matters of taste. 
Since then, however, the exhibition of 1851 
showed us the position in which we were in 
relation to art, and from that time consider- 
able efforts have been made to counteract the 
deficiency we had shown in this respect. 

So successful have these efforts been that 
Sir Cunliffe Owen tells us that before the hate 
Paris Exhibition the French manufacturers 
used to come over to England to obtain de- 
signs which they said they could not under- 
stand, but which looked very well. The po- 
sition we took in the Paris Exhibition in 
regard to art was, I think, extremely satis- 
factory. It is a curious fact, however, that 
in the manufacture of fabrics we were not so 
successful. Our success in art created an 
immense amount of interest in Paris, and the 
instruction given in our schoo!s of art, in 
connection with the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, were pointed to by various French 
writers as the cause of our success. In fact, 
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the French became seriously alarmed, and 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts went so far as to 
say they must imitate us and establish schools 
of design. Sir Cunliffe Owen has told us 
that the South Kensington Museum has al- 
ready been taken as a pattern of museum in 
several cities of the Continent. 


ADVICE TO PARENTS. 





N the correspondence of the Lancaster 
New Era, in an old number of that paper, 
some sound advice is given to the parents of 
the children in our public schools. The 
writer says : 

In some districts throughout the county the schools 
have already opened, and in the others they soon will 
open. With such a corps of teachers as Lancaster 
county boasts, a great deal ought to be done during 
this school term. Much work can be done in a term 
of six or seven months, and much will be done in 
some schools; but in most schools more could be 
done if parents would take more interest in them. 
They grudgingly pay their tax and send their chil- 
dren, when they have no work for them. That is 
about all most parents concern themselves about the 
schools. They do not visit the schools, and seldom 
ask the teachers about the schools when they meet 
them. They must either have implicit confidence 
that the directors and teachers are manoging the 
schools all right, or they regard school affairs with 
supreme indifference. 

Parents should visit the schools frequently, and see 
what the teachers are doing; but they should not be 
tue ready to criticise the teacher’s way of working, 
especially if they see that he is trying to do his duty. 
Such visits would encourage both teachers and pupils, 
and it would make some teachers more attentive to 
their duty. A teacher is also greatly encouraged if 
the patrons are courteous to*him. Many regard it the 
teachers’ duty to visit the patrons occasionally, but 
some teachers are somewhat fastidious, and they wait 
to be invited, especially in a strange neighborhood, 
But it appears that in many communities 2 new 
teacher is looked upon asa kind of intruder, and 
everybody seems to stand aloof from him. None in- 
vite him to spend an evening with them and he must 
make all the advances himself to become acquainted, 
or wait until circumstances bring him in contact with 
the patrons. Is that encouraging ? How much more 
cheerfully he would do his duty in the school-room, 
if the community would extend to him the hand of 
fellowship! He would do more work and do it 
better. 

Parents often neglect to furnish their children with 
the necessary books. As no mechanic can do the 
requisite amount of work in a certain time, nor do 
as good work, without the proper tools, so children 
cannot make the progress in school,which they should, 
without the necessary books. Parents should not 
fail to provide them with what they need in school, 

Another necessity to rapid progress is regular at- 
tendance, of which so many parents are very indiffer- 
ent. Children should not be kept out of school, after 
they have started, except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity. 





Still more can be done by parents to make the teach- 
er’s work more effective. They should furnish their 
children with plenty of suitable reading matter. They 
should take several papers—at least one local paper, 
one city paper, and a youth’s literary paper; and they 
should not be too close-fisted in getting books for 
them to read. Every family, in which there are chil- 
dren, should have a County and a State map. Where 
children are thus provided, it makes home more 
pleasant and attractive. They acquire a taste for 
reading, which keeps many a boy out of mischief. 
Their minds are thereby cultivated, and they learn at 
school more readily. Children thus provided at 
home, will, at school, far outstrip these who are not, 
though of equal talents. Many may think they 
can not afford this. The cost is not very much, 
and the families that cannot afford it these times are 
greatly in the minority. More than ten times that 
amount is spent by most families during a year for 
things entirely unnecessary. To be niggardly in 
supplying means of intellectual improvement, and 
lavish in expenditure for things unnecessary, is 
** penny-wise and pound-foolish” economy. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOLS. 





HE oldest reporter on the Pittsburg D7s- 

patch, once a Chester county boy and a 
Millersville student, tells in a recent issue of 
that paper how schools were kept thirty or 
forty years ago. He says: 

The public school houses were small and usually 
built of log. About 60 scholars could be crowded 
into the school room. ‘The furniture consisicd of a 
master’s desk, placed opposite the door, boys’ desk 
running nearly half way round the school house in 
the shape of the capital letter E; the girls’ desk the 
same shape on the opposite side of the schoo! room, 
These desks were flat. The benches on which the 
pupils sat were made of plank, with four or six legs, 
driven into holes bored into the plank with an auger, 
and without backs. The small scholars sat upon the 
benches nearer a ten-plate stove, The dircctors ot 
the township schools, four in number, were elected by 
the people of the township, who examined the teache 
ers. The teacher was usually either some one of the 
farmers, or of their sons ; sometimes a stranger in the 
neighborhood would be elected. alifications for 
teaching were not considered so important as the 
physical one of keeping order. Three or four months 
in the winter was the term of the school year. The 
teacher maintained order by corporal punishment. 
Sometimes the scholars, in being chastised, would 
join and whip the master. The branches taught were 
reading, writing, orthography and arithmetic. The 
reading classes stood up along the wall. ‘There was 
a head and tail to the class; the best scholars stood 
near the head. A paragraph was read by the head 
scholar, and then one by the second, till all had read 
each a paragraph; there were 

NEVER ANY QUESTIONS 
asked by the teacher about the lessons,and none of 
them scarcely knew about what they were reading. 
Arithmetic was taught or studied by the scholar at 
bis seat, endeavoring in some way or another to work 
out the answer to the example. When the answer 
was got, the scholers would cry out, “ Master, 
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this brings the answer!’ When the answer could 
not be gotten by the scholar, after repeated trials, he 
would take the arithmetic and slate to the teacher, 
who would work the answer out on the slate. In the 
meantime the scholars would be throwing paper wads 
over the school-room. When the answer was worked 
and on the slate, the teacher would simply pass the 
slate and arithmetic book to the scholar, who would 
return to his seat to try the succeeding example. 
Thus the scholar, with the aid of the master, would 
perform the examples in the arithmetic, and when 
he got to the end of the book he could not explain 
how he did the simplest example in it. 
SPELLING, DOWN. 

Orthography was taught in this wise: Master gave 
out the word to the head one in the class; if missed 
‘by him, it would go to the next, and so on till it was 
spelled right, when the scholar who speiled the word 
right would walk to the head of the class, The best 
speller in the class was always supposed to be at the 
head of it. Occasionally the whole school would be 


chosen on two sides; the object was for either of the 


sides to spell the other down. The a b c’s, as called 
then, were taught by the master by pvinting with his 
penknife or pencil on the primer or spelling book, in 
which the alphabet was printed, to A, and saying A 
—repeated by the little one, A; and so on, with B, 
and likewise with the whole alphabet, It took a long 
time to learn the alphabet. 

Writing was taught then much as itis now, The 
master wrote the copy plate at the head of the copy 
book or sheet or paper. The scholars would en- 
deavor to imitate the copy plate. 

The games the scholars had for pastime were town 
ball, cat and dog, corner ball, playing marbles, and 
coasting. Wet or bad days they played bookbinder 
or blind man’s buff on the inside school house. 


oe 


WORK FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


E have on several occasions, in the 


columns of Zhe /ournal, referred in | 


commendatory terms to what is being done 
for teachers by the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. Connected with the 
College there is conducted a training-class, to 
which courses of lectures are delivered by 
some of the ablest educators in the country 
at large. 

We give below the syllabus of ten lectures 
now in progress of delivery by James Jolly, 
esq., Examiner in Mental Science in the Uni- 
versity of London, Our object is to show in 
a practical way the manner in which the 
foundations for the profession of teaching 
are being laid in the Old World, and at the 
same time to aid in cutting out work for our 
Normal Schools. 

SYLLABUS. 

1. Mental Science and Education—Mental Train- 
ing and Natural Laws of Mind—The Teacher as 
illustrating Laws of Mind—Discipline as the action 
of the social Environment—The Teacher as con- 


sciously working according to Mental Laws—How 
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far Mental Science can give rules of Education—The 
Variable Individual Factor in Mind—Tempera- 
ment, &c. 

11, Mind and Body in General—Mental Activity 
and Nervous Process—The Utility of studying the 
Nervous conditions of Mental Life—Nervous fatigue 
and Mental incapacity—A general account of the 
structure and mode of working of the Nervous Sys- 
tem—Mental Development and Nervous Growth— 
Mental Development as limited by Nervous Condi- 
tions, ; 

i111. Composition of Mind—Mental Faculties and 
Mental Processes—Three Modes of mental activity, 
Feeling, Knowing, and Willing, and the bodily ac- 
companiments of each—Interdependence of these 
modes of activity—Relation of the Teacher to each 
mode of activity—Education as aiming at a certain 
proportionate Development of Mental Capability. 

Iv. Mental Development more nearly defined— 
Identity of Laws of Growth in the case of Feeling, 
Knowing, and Willing—The Outer Sense-Life and 
the Inner Brain-Life—Factors of Development, In- 
heritance and Individual Acquisition—Intellectual 
Development viewed as the type of Mental Develop- 
ment as a whole—Aim of the Teacher more fully 
defined. 

v. Stages of Mental Development—lInfancy, its 
Physical and Mental Characteristics—Infant Life asa 
storing-up of Sense-Knowledge—Passive Reception 
and Active Observation—Learning to know the 
Bodily Self—Beginnings of Mental Reproduction in 
Recognition and in Anticipation—The Emotional 
peculiarities of Infancy—-First Manifestations of Will 
—Impulse to do, and Knowledge how to do, 

vi. Childhood and its characteristics—Locomotion 
and its Psychological consequences—Exploration of 
Space and Knowledge of an External World—Lan- 
guage and Representation—Growth of Memory-—Lan- 
guage as a medium of Communication—Development 
of Constructive Imagination—The employment of 
Language as a means of individualizing and gener- 
alizing Objects—The Child’s idea of Self—Growth 
of Reasoning power—How things are * Explained ” 
to Children. : 

vil. Feelings of Childhood as related to its Intel- 
lectual condition—How Feelings become fixed as 
Habits—The various kinds of Feeling, and the order 
of their development—Relation of the Parent and 
Teacher to these various classes of Feeling—Repres- 
sion and Restriction of Undesirable Feelings—The 
Cultivation of Desirable Feelings—How Sympathy is 
developed. 

vit. Active side of Child-life—Impulse to do 
things of any kind—Play and its significance—The 
Direction of Play from without—The Kindergarten as 
a Methodizing of Play—Repetition of Action and the 
formation of Active Habits—Complication of Action 
by the’ Developmeut of Motives—Postponemant of 
Present to Future—Self-will and its limitation by 
Social Discipline—Obedience and its Motives. 

1x, The School-age—Increase in Nerve Power and 
capability of Prolonged Attention—Rapidity of Ac- 
quisition—The Verbal Memory—Growth of Repre- 
sentative Power as illustrated in the study of Histo- 
ry, &c.—Formation of Concepts and Abstract Ideas 
as Involved in Science—Power of attending to the 
Mind’s own operations—Growth of the Powers of 
Independent Observation, Judgment and Reasoning. 

x. The Emotions of Early Youth—Deepening and 
widening of Emotion through growing Experience 
and Reflection—Culture as a Refining of the Emo- 
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tions—Growth of an independent feeling for the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good—Higher Stages 
of Will—Habit and the Power of Choice—Growth 
of the Power of Self-restraint and Deliberation— 
The will as Self-directed, 


— oe 


AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


\HE following extracts are taken from a 
‘| recently issued prospectus, making pro- 
vision for the establishment of a school for 
practice in the textile arts in the city of Phil- 
delphia. This is a movement in the right 
direction, and as it is in good strong hands, 
we have no doubt of itssuccess. Such schools 
are a necessity, if our manufacturers would 
keep pace with those of the Old World. 


It has been decided by the Board of Managers of 
the Philadelphia Association of Manufacturers of 
Textile Fabrics,also by the Association itself, at its 
annual meeting, that the exigencies of the times war- 
rant the immediate establishment of a school for in- 
struction in the Textile Arts, and that the interest of 
Philadelphia makes it mandatory that it should be 
established in this city. 

The amount of capital stock will be $100,000, di- 
vided into shares of $50 each. Of this amount $13,000 
have already been subscribed by a portion of your 
Board of Managers. The entire subscriptions of the 
Board when complete, will, it is believed, reach 
$15,000. It only remains for the members of the 
Association to be moderately liberal, and the school 
will soon be an accomplished fact. 

Of course those who subscribe to the fund will be 
the parties who shall direct its expenditure; but in a 
general way the following plan is received with much 
favor; 

To purchase a lot of ground and erect a building 
upon it suitable for the business, or for ordinary fac- 
tory purposes, (or buy such a building already 
erected), put in machinery adapted to the uses of 
textile manufactures generally, so that practical in- 
struction can be given in designing and in every 
branch of weaving, as well as in all the preliminary 
and finishing operations, dyeing included; in other 
words, build a factory, call it a school, and make it a 
thorough and complete institution for instruction in 
all the Textile Arts. 

The school should be established in the vicinity of 
of Ninth and Green Streets, or Ninth and Columbia 
Avenue, to accommodate the Germantown, Falls and 
Manayunk sections, and at the same time be near to 
our great Kensington district. 

The money expended for buildings will be a per- 
manent investment of value, and in the bands of 
practical manufacturers will not be spent foolishly. 
The buildings will be worth the money at any time 
for ordinary factory purposes. 

The machinery, doubtless, will be largely donated 
by interested manufacturers of such articles ; Dut any 
outlay necessary for this purpose will be made by 
practical men. 

The intention is to make the school self-supporting, 
and we have very little doubt of the ability to do this, 
as the field is large and capable of great results. 

The United States is now almost the only nation 





with manufactures of great extent that is practically 
without schools of this character. France leads the 
way far beyond all competitors, and the manufactur- 
ers of England, the best authority and most capable, 
after the French, acknowledge that the superiority of 
the French fabrics is due entirely to the practical 
education of the French in schools of this character, 
To meet this superiority, England has lately made im- 
mense advances in an educational way, by establisk- 
ing the most complete schools in the world. We 
must not only follow, but lead, if we would excel, and 
cannot afford to delay. 

For such schools we have the best material in the 
world, Our system of public education is turning out 
annually hundreds of well-informed youths who only 
need to be taken in hand by such institutions to make 
them just the men for our needs. Do this, and in a 
few years we shal] be able to furnish our own designs 
and styles, and put them on the market as distinctly 
American, surp&ssed by none. 

We shall then be able to supplant our coarser 
grades of work, requiring less skilled labor, by a 
higher class, that will not only carry us entirely 
away from the cheap competition of the West and 
South, and be vastly more remunerative, but will also 
enable us to employ higher-paid skilled labor. 

The strength of a country consists not only in the 
manufacturer's wealth, but in the wealth of the masses, 
and practical education alone is able to reach the last 
result, by increasing the earning ability of our labor. 


WHAT GERMANY IS DOING FOR 
GIRLS. 





‘HE programme of the Trade-school for 
‘| girls at Berlin now definitely expresses 
its professed aims and ends as follows: The 
higher culture of the female sex. Develop- 
ment of the industrial capacities of women 
who are self-dependent. Removal of existing 
prejudices and hindrances to female industry. 
The encouragement of educational establish- 
ments to train girls for commercial and 
industrial callings. Provision of means of 
information as to educational opportunities, 
Facilitation of the relations between, em- 
ployer and employed. Institution of special 
places for the exhibition and sale of women’s 
work. Protection of working women gen- 
erally, by affording information as to lodg- 
ings, etc., and by temporary help in case of 
need. The actual condition of the Institutes 
as set forth in the last year’s reports, speak, 
for itself. We find a flourishing technical 
school with more than a thousand scholars 
A boarding house with accommodation for 
forty seven inmates is attached, affording a 
home for pupils from the country. A cook- 
ing-school with sixty-six scholars. A printing- 
school with thirty-two. A free reference 
office for employers and employed, which in 
the year’s course found temporary or per- 
manent engagements for five hundred and 
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thirty-four persons. A bazaar for the sale of | 
work, which received nine hundred commis- 
sions. A fund for the issue of small loans, 
and another for the hiring out of sewing- 
machines. 

Finally, the so-called ‘‘Fortbildungsschule,”’ 
for girls of the artisan class, lately opened, 
with three hundred in attendance already ; 
and a laundry-school (what English lady’s 
heart will not leap at the idea of good train- 
ing for washerwomen!) with seventy-two 
learners. All of these—not one of which, as 
will be seen presently, can properly be styled 
a charitable institution—work together in 
perfect combination, to their mutual advan- 
tage in every sense. They are all located in 
one building (with the exception of the 
printing-school) and under the management | 
of one governing body. The ‘Technical | 
school is virtually seif supporting. [It is in| 
three divisions—commercial, industrial, and 
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drawing. ‘The commercial section was at- 
tended by forty-five pupils, who here receive 
a systematic course of instruction in all the 
technicalities of business — book-keeping, 
commercial arithmetic, geography, and cor- 
respondence—German, French, and Eng- 
lish. The drawing-school, with thirty-nine 
pupils, and fees of £7 yearly, has classes for 
every branch of industrial art; free-hand 
and linear drawing, coloring, ornamental 
design, flower-painting, china-painting, and 
ornamental modeling. It is in two divisions. 
one of which is expressly for the training of 
drawing-teachers. The industrial section has 
separate classes for dress-making, sewing, 
machine sewing, cutting of linen, hair-dress- 
ing, artificial flower making, and art needle 
work, with monthly fees varying up to 15s. 
There are over nine hundred scholars in at- 
tendance ; the dress-making class alone being 
attended by three hundred and seventy-five 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, i] 
HARRISBURG, MARCH, 1881. 


HE following named districts have not yet re- | 
e¢ived their State appropriation for the school | 

year 1880, through failure to make the required an- | 
nual report or fur other reasons growing out of a neg- 
lect to comply with the law, on the part of school 
boards : 

Allecheny.—West Bellevue borough, Braddock’s 
borough, McCandless, and Mifflin districts. 

Betford.—Snake Springs, and Southampton, 
Schools open but four months. 

Butler.— Middlesex district. 

Chester.— East Goshen district. 

Ciinton.— Jones Independent district. | 

Cumberland.—Cook district. 

Favette. —New Haven borough. 

Forest. —Green Independent, and Howe districts. 

/ndiana.—Indiara borough. Report incomplete. | 

Lackawanna.—Carbondale township. Dispute in | 
the district. 

Lancaster, —Lincoln Independent. Report de- | 
fective. 

/ ehanon.—Cold Spring district. 

Luserne.—Wilkes-Barre, Ist district. 
fective. 

Washington,—Bealsville, California, Carroll, Don- 
egal, Notuungham, and Smith districts. 


Report de- 


Wayne.—Texas, and White Mills Independent. | 
No data for dividing the appropriation, | 

J ycoming.—Bastress, Limestone, Old Lycoming, | 
Muncy Creek, Muncy township, Penn, and Watson | 
Independent districts. 

M: Kean.— Duke Centre, Kendall Borough, and 
Whitmore districts. 

Schuylkols,—East Union district. 

benanyo.—Pithole City district, 





| Allentown (city)... 
| Allegheny “ . 
| Ashland (bor.).-.- 6,052) Meadville (city)....8,860 


| Johnsfwn (city).. 


| Lebanon (bor.).... 


AND BOROUGITIS ENTITLED TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CITIES 


HE following statement shows the popu- 

lation of cities and boroughs in the 
'State of Pennsylvania containing 5,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, according to the 
census of 1880: 


18,063 McKeesport (bor.)..8,212 
.-78,681| Mahanoy City * +7181 


| Altoona (city), - 19,716) New Castle * "8 418 
Beaver Falls (bor.).5,104) Norristown (bor.). .13,064 
sethlehem “  ,.5,193/Oil City + 70315 
Bristol ‘5,273 Philadel’a (city). 846.984 
Bradford (city).....9.197| Phoenixville (bor.)..6,681 
Carbondale “ ..... 7.714) Pittsburgh (city). . 156,381 
Carlisle (bor,). . -6,209) Pittston (bor.)...... 7,472 
1C hambersburg (bo w.).6,71 3|Pottstown “ ...... 55395 
Chester (CB). 2 20's 14. 996! Pottsville Fp 13 253 
Columbia (bor.)....8,312 Piymouth “ ..... +6,065 
lc orry (city)....... 5.277 Reading (city)... .43,280 
| Danville (bor.)...2. : 790 Scranton “ ; +45 850 
| Dunmore “ ..... 5.151 Shamokin (bor.). ...8,184 
| Easton " ul 1924 Shenandoah “ - 10,148 
Erie (city),....... 27,5730, ‘Sharon “ --5.684 
| Franklin (bor,).... - 5,010)" Tamaqua * - 5,730 


30 762) Titusville (city) .. 9,046 
- 6.935| West Chester (bor.).7,046 
- 8,380] Wilkesbarre (city) .23.339 
.-25,769| Williamsport “ .18.934 
-8.778| York (bor.)....... 13,940 
Lock Haven (city)..5,845 


Harrisburg (city). 
Ilazleton (bor,).. 


Lancaster “ 


The present law requires a city or borough 
to possess seven thousand inhabitants before 
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it can elect a Superintendent of Schools. 
Under this law all the cities and boroughs in 
the state now entitled to elect them have had 
Superintendents of schools during the past 
three years, except the following: PHiLaprL- 
PHIA, BraprorD, DANVILLE, JOHNSTOWN, 
McKeesport, Mananoy City, Oi City, 
Pittston, West CHESTER and WILKEs- 
BARRE. 

Corry, HazLeton and Lock Haven have 
had Superintendents under the law, but as 
their population has now fallen below seven 
thousand, they will have to give up the 
office unless the law shall be changed by the 
present Legislature. 

A bill is pending in the House of Repre. 
sentatives fixing the number of inhabitants in 
a city or borough to entitle it to elect a 
Superintendent of Schools at fize thousand 
instead of seven thousand. Should this bill 
become a law, it will not only enable Corry, 
Hazieton and Lock HAVEN to continue the 
office, but make the election of Superinten 
dent legal in the following cities and bor- 
ughs, in addition to those named above as 
now having more than seven thousand in- 
habitants: ASHLAND, Beaver Fas, BeTHLe- 
HEM, BrisTOL, CARLISLE, CHAMBERSBURG, 
DuNMORE, FRANKLIN, PHGENIXVILLE, PoTTs- 
TOWN, PLYMouTH, SHARON and TAMAQUA 

As the triennial election of Superintend. 
ents of Schools will take place on the first 
Tuesday in May next, the attention of the 
boards of school directors interested is called 
to the law concerning the election of such 
officers, to be found in the Digest of School 
Laws for 1879, page 153. 

‘The following are some of the advantages 
that accrue to a city or borough from the 
election of a Superintendent of schools : 

1. ‘The State pays a portion of the salary 
of the Superintendent, amounting to about 
eleven cents per taxable, that is, the State 
appropriation to the district-is increased by 
that amount. 

2. In addition to the supervision of the 
schools, a City or Borough Superintendent of 
schools can be required by the Board of 
Directors to teach such portion of his time 
as they may determine. 

3. A city or borough having a Superin 
tendent of schools has its teachers examined 
and certificated within itself, by its own offi- 
cer, and according to its own standard. 

4. The best schools in all countries are 
those that are best supervised. Supervision 
is effective in proportion as it is close and 
critical. Every system of schools needs an 


expert at its head to give information to 
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directors, to aid teachers, to stimulate pupil, 
to cultivate right public sentiment, to vitalize 
and direct the whole work of education. 

5. As the executive officer of a Board of 
Directors, a well-qualified Superintendent can 
do an incalculable amount of good in advis- 
ing them in regard to matters purely techni- 
cal, and carrying out their plans in all de- 
tails of a professional character. Such 
an officer will prove himself the right arm of 
an intelligent, progressive School Board. 





——— 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 





DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT IN THE CASE OF 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF DENNISON TOWNSHIP 
VERSUS PADDEN, 


Mr. Justice GorDON delivered the opinion of the 
Court, May 7, 1879, reversing the judgment of the 
court below. 

SYLLABUS. 


1. In the selection of school teachers, the provi- 
sions of the Act of April 11th, 1862, must be strictly 
complied with. The act requires that teachers shall 
be selected bythe school board. edd, that a con- 
tract between the president and secretary of the 
board, and a teacher, withoutthe concurrence of the 
board, is invalid and can not be enforced. 

2. It seems that no contract for the employment of 
teachers should extend beyond the current year. 


OPINION, 


It is very certain that O’ Dea, the president of the 
board of directors, had no power, merely by virtue of 
his office, to employ teachers. 

3y the act of April 11th, 1862, teachers can only 
be selected by the school board, and so specific is this 
act upon this subject that it requires the names of the 
members voting, both in the affirmative and negative, 
to be recorded upon the minutes, This is the only 
manner in which teachers can be selected, and from 
the very nature of things, this power cannot be dele- 
gated. Before effect could be given to the con- 
tract, exhibited by the plaintiff, it is necessary to show 
nut only that O'Dea was the regularly constituted 
agent of the board, but that Miss Padden had been 
selected as a teacher by the previous action of the 
directors. 

The statate is a valuable one, intended to compel 
the expression of each individual member of the 
school board on a subject ail important in the public 
estimation, and this for the very purpose of preventing 
jobbery, and the exercise of a one-man power, in the 
conduct of our common schools; we are, therefore, 
not inclined to permit the abrogation of its force and 
efficiency by a weak construction designed to meet a 
particular case. 

The plaintiff failed in that he did not show author- 
ity in the pretended agent who executed the contract, 
and in that he did not show that his daughter had 
been previously designated by the board as one for 
the services of whom such a contract might be made, 
But not only was this contract unwarranted in itself, 
but the court permitted it to be used to override a pre- 
vious resolution of the board, of April 28, 1877, by 
which the vacation for the months of July and 
August had been ordered, and so to absolutely strip 
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that body of its proper and lawful discretion in the 
government of the schvols, On the 7th of July the 
directors ordered the vacation already directed by the 
ordinance above mentioned, but to this the contract 
of O'Dea was opposed, and to it the court below gave 
effect, to the exclusion of the action of the board. 
This was all wrong. O'Dea and the secretary were 
not the school board, and their assumption of power 
was Wholly unwarranted, Even supposing the con- 
tract to have been properly authorized, it, neverthe- 
less, could not take from the public authorities the 
reasonable control and government of the schools, In 
every contract for the employment of teachers, such 
power must be taken to be reserved, otherwise great 
detriment might result to the administration of this 
important public trust, and its efficiency might be 
seriously crippled. Public officers cannot, by con- 
tract or otherwise, make over to private persons their 
functions or powers, for these are committed to them 
for the public welfare and not for private gain. As 
long aS their contracts do not compromise the com. 
mon good, or tend to defeat th¢ purposes for which 
they are elected, they may be enforced ; but when 
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' they have pissed that line they have no legal efficacy. 


Judged by this standard, the resolution of the 7th 
of July seems to us to have been but a reasonable and 
proper exercise of official discretion, and should have 
been admitted to evidence. For the two mohths 
which Miss Padden taught, she was entitled to pay, 
not because of the contract made by the president, 
but because the school district had, without objection, 
received her services ; for these two months’ services 
she received full compensation; this was all she had 
a right to demand, and so it follows that the present 
action was not well brought. We may take occasion 
to say here that no contract for the employment of 
teachers should extend beyond the current school 
year. There are two reasons why such contracts 
should not be allowed: first, the incoming board 
should be left free to act for itself, unencumbered by 
the acts of its predecessor; second, the action of the 
county superintendent in refusing, as he may, certifi- 
cates to teachers thus employed, may give rise to se- 
rious embarrassments, and lead to disputes and com- 
plications that should, when possible, be avoided, 
Judgment reversed. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND PERSONALS, 


Tue School Board of Harrisburg has completed 
and occupied a new building in the first ward, the 
best in the city. The building contains twelve rooms 
for school purposes, all large and well ventilated. 

William H. Hawkes, of Philadelphia, late of He- 
lena, Montana, has accepted the position of private 
tutor to President Garfield’s two eldest sons, 

Supt. Davis, of Clarion county, has sent out to the 
teachers of his county during the past month, blanks 
to ascertain the attendance of pupils, the children 
entitled to attend who are not in school, and the num- 
ber who will volunteer to enter a class at the close of 
the present term to be examined for an honorary cer- 
tificate. 

Kittanning, Pa., has a course of free lectures, 
which opened in January, and is expected to continue 
until May. A lecture is delivered on Monday even- 
ing of each week. 

Prof. Transeau, of Williamsport, has organized in 
the High School a class in ‘* Theory of Teaching.” 

The School Board of Shamokin Borough has pur- 
chased a fine set of philosophical apparatus, and a 
full set of physical charts for the high schoel. 

Supt. S. A. Baer, of Berks, held three local insti- 
tutes during the month of January, all of which were 
well attended. 

Supt. Burrows, of Union county, gives diplomas to 
pupils who complete and pass a satisfactory examina 
tion in the prescribed course of study. 

Scranton City has completed a new school build- 
ing, with a seating capacity for 380 pupils. The 
building is frame and furnished with improved fur- 
niture. 

Supt. PRATHER, of Venango, says the Agricultural 
Association of that county decided at its last regular 
meeting to add an Educational Department to the 
annual fair, An effort will be made to make the 
movement a success. 


Prof. James Dickson, Superintendent of Allegheny 


county, has associated with him Prof. Caldwell, and 


will open the first session of the Pittsburgh Academy 
April 4th, 1881. 

Supt. SPEIGEL, of Westmoreland, says: ‘I have 
visited three hundred and eighty-four schools, aver- 
aging one hour in each; attended four joint institutes. 
Our schools are all in a very prosperons condition. 
Che attendance is large. The thing that we need most 
is a Closer system of classification.” 

THE School Board of Spring township, Perry 
county, have placed Butler’s Reading Charts in all 
their schools, eleven in number. All the teachers 
speak in praise of these charts. The directors of this 
township grade the teacher’s salary according to cer- 
tificate. Some teachers have, since this plan was 
adopted, raised their standard so as to have their 
wages increased from three to seven dollars per 
month, 

Tue County Superintendent of Clearfield county 
held seven local iustitutes in different parts of the 
county, and though the weather was exceedingly 
inclement, the attendance at each one was very good, 
The evening meetings were generally held in the 
largest churches that could be secured. The Super- 
intendent was assisted at every meeting except one 
by Deputy State Superintendent Houck ; and both 
teachers and directors contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess which was achieved. 

THe Board of Control of Easton during this month 
completed and occupied the building recently erected 
with the view of furnishing better and suitable accom- 
modations for the Board and its officers, as well as 
to afford increased facilities for conducting and man- 
aging the library. The old iibrary building was so 


enlarged and improved as to provide: 1, A large and 
commodious room for library purposes; 2, An ample 
and neatly furnished room for the meetings of the 
Board; 3, A room especially adapted as an office for 
the Secretary, the same having therein a fire-proof 
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vault for presétving the books and papers of the 
Board; 4, A conveniently arranged and well fur- 
nished office for the Superintendent, 

Supr. Hoce has charge of the educational column 
in the Waynesburg (Greene county) J/ndependent, 
from which we take two or three items : 

One of our prominent lady teachers remarked in 
our hearing some time ago, “I need and use in my 
school of tittle children all the knowledge I have or 
can acquire on any subject.” This is the true spirit 
of Agassiz and Arnold. It is the teachers of this kind 
who are willing to put the very best of all they have 
and are into their work, that will raise their profession 
in the estimation of the world, that must and will 
command good positions and good wages. How 
many of our Greene county teachers think so, and are 
willing to put it to the test? Hands up, ladies and 
gentlemen, and let’s see one hundred and eighty-eight 
of them. 

Part of the teacher’s creed must be: ‘ Character 
outweighs intellect. High percentages in examina- 
tion are but dust in the balance compared with the 
moral qualities that constitute manhood and woman- 
hood.” 

TEMPERANCE TEXT-BOOK FOR CONNECTICUT.—An 
educational bill has been introduced in the legislature 
providing for the appointment of a commission of 
three by the Governor, who shall compile a book for 
the public schools in that State, which shall contain 
such statements as science and experience have veri- 
fied with regard to the effect of alcoholic liquors on 
the body and brain, with such other matters as shall 
show the relation of such alcoholic drinks to personal 
estate and to the public well-being. The text-book 
must not exceed fifty pages, or cost over 20 cents. 
The Board of Education must see that every scholar 
has one of these books. If towns neglect to provide 
them, they cannot draw money from the school-fund. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


It is said that nearly all the Indians in the United 
States imagine thunder to be caused by the flapping 
of the wings of a gigantic bird, while the lightning 
flashes are iron serpents which accompany this ani- 
mal. The ancient tribes of the Mississippi valley 
worshiped thunder as god, and offered sacrifices to it. 

The Summit Hill coal mine, near Mauch Chunk, 
has been on fire for about twenty-five years, and a 
vein of coal near Coal Castle, Schuylkill county, has 
heen burning for forty-five years. Much effort and 
vast sums of money have been expended in trying to 
extinguish these fires, but without success. 

There are in the human wrist eight bones, ar- 
ranged in two rows of four each. In the wrist of an 
Arab there were recently found five bones in one of 
the rows. The orangs and most of the apes have a 
ninth wrist bone, but this occupies a different position 
from that found in the wrist of the Arab. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have now under 
contract about five hundred locomotives, the most of 
which are for railroads in this country. A few are 
for New South Wales and several! for South America, 
During the past two years, the Baldwin Company have 
sent locomotives to Russia, Brazil, Australia, and 
various other countries, Ten years ago, English lo- 
comotives builders had this patronage almost exclus- 
ively, the American engine being almost unknown in 
foreign countries prior to the Centennial. 

The picture of Mrs. Hayes, to be placed alongside 
of the President’s in the White House, will cost, with 








the frame, about $3,000. The frame is of oak, and 

is ten feet high and five feet wide. The hase has* 
carvings of laurel, the emblem of victory ; the top of 

oak, the emblem of power; the sides of lilies, the 

emblem of purity; and the bottom of English haw- 

thorn, the emblem of beauty. 

The manufacture of sugar from beets is a growing 
industry in the United States. There are manufac- 
tories at Portland, Maine, Franklin, Mass., and other 
places. The Delaware Beet Sugar Company has 
works at Wilmington. It began operations about two 
years ago, and is likely to prove entirely successful. 
Last year, although the season was very dry and the 
young beets suffered greatly from attacks of insects, 
the company produced about 100.000 pounds of a fine 
quality of light brown sugar, fifty barrels of white 
sugar, and 6,300 gallons of inferior molasses, 

The total population gf the United States, accord- 
ing to the last census, is 50,152,866, and that of the 
38 States, 40,369,595. The population of Pennsyl- 
vania is 4,282,738. New York has the greatest 
population of any State in the Union, its number 
being ‘5,080,000, and Nevada the least of any State, 
its number being 53,188. 

It is said that the Great Eastern has been chartered 
for the transportation of meat from this country to 
England, The meat is packed in refrigerators, and 
the :mmense cargo of from 3,000 to 4,000;tons will be 
carried on each voyage. é 

A popular astronomical observatory, containing 
four telescopes, has been opened in Paris. Visitors 
by simply obtaining a permit at the observatory 
office have free use of the instruments. There is also 
a room connected for microscopical examinations, 
which is open during the day. 

An invention, the object of which is to utilize the 
heat produced by friction in heating buildings, has 
recently been introduced. This object is effected by 
transforming the motion of a steam engine, wind or 
tide-mill, or other motor, into heat, and conveying the 
heat developed to the room to be warmed by means 
of water, The apparatus consists essentially of two 
disks of iron, which rub against each other when in 
motion, and connected water-pipes. Although this 
invention might not prove economical if a steam 
engine were put to no other use than to turn the 
disks, yet when wind or water power can be em- 
ployed, or the power an engine may have beyond that 
required to do its special work, heating may be done 
very cheaply. The invention can be applied to the 
heating of railway cars by taking the power from the 
axles of the moving car, and no accidents can occur 
from fire or explosion, 

THE queerest companions for a man are those of 
an old man in New Orleans. He has a mania for 
spiders, and in his rooms are more than five hundred, 
of every shape and color. The ceilings are hidden 
by the webs that they have spun. Occasionally the 
old man throws a handful of flies into the webs, and 
is greatly delighted at seeing the spiders seize their 
struggling victims, 

Ir Is estimated that enough of bass were catight 
this season to exceed, if sold at five cents a pound, 
all appropriations made for introducing fish into our 
streams. Bass now swim in 1,500 miles of our streams 
in Pennsylvania, and are multiplying with great 
rapidity. There are in the State about two hundred 
varieties of native fish, and about seven varieties in- 
troduced by the Fish Commissioner. 

It is said that a submarine telegraph cable will last 
only from ten to twelve years. The action of the 
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sea water corrodes the iron wire forming the strong 
part of the protecting sheath, causing it to crumble 


away. The repairing of a broken cable is very ex- | 


pensive work, The cost of fixing the locality of the 
break, a labor generally of two or three weeks, 


averages about $500 a day. ‘The repair of a single | 
break in the Direct Company’s cable cost £20,000. | 


Prof, Trowbridge, writing on ‘ Practical Science.” 
remarks in regard to the telegraph, that when a bill 
was presented appropriating $30,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the postmaster-general, in a 
series of experiments to test the merits of Morse’s 
electro-magnetic telegraph, one member moved an 
amendment requiring half the appropriation to be 
used for the encouragement of mesmerism ; another 


[ Marcu, 


| proposed to include Millerism in the benefits of the 
appropriation ; others to appropriate part of the sum 
to a telegraph to the moon. When the bill came to 
| a final vote, this was so close that a change of three 
|.votes would doubtless have left us to this day without 
the benefits of the telegraph. After the line between 
Baltimore and Washington had been put in operation, 
Mr. Morse offered the invention to Congress for 
the sum of $100,000, But it was declined on the 
statement of the postmaster-genera!, who reported 
that while it was “an agent vastly superior to any 
other ever devised by the genius of man,” he was not 
satisfied that “under any rate of postage that could 
be adopted, its revenue could be made to equal its 
| expenditures.” 


| 


BOOK NOTICES 


SWINTON’s SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. Ay Wil 
liam Swinton and George R. Cathcart. New 
York; Jvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

J, Easy Steps FoR LITTLE Frer. Supplementary 
to First Reader. Cloth. 128 pages. 

II. GoLpen Book or CHoice READING. Suffle- 
mentary to Second Reader. Cloth. 192 pages. 
Ill. Book oF TALes. Supplementary to Third 

Reader. Cloth. 276 pages. 

‘TV. READINGS IN THE Book OF NATURE. Sufple- 
mentary to Fourth Reader. Cloth. 276 pages. 

V, SEVEN AMERICAN CLAssics. Supplementary fo 
Fifth Reader. Cloth. 224 pages. 

“VI. Seven BritisH CLassics. Supplementary to 
Fifth Reade#. Cloth. 224 pages. 


The above is a new series of supplementary readers 


-intended to be used in connection with any series of | 


School Readers. From first to Jast the course of the 
:pupil in our schools covers a long period of time, and, 


during the latter part of it, he should demand not only | 


a wider range of subjects, but an acquaintance with 
our best literature. Pupils that learn rapidly soon 
exhaust the meagre store of pieces in a single reader, 
and when these become unattractive or distasteful to 
him, they cease to be profitable. So, also, it is with 
an entire series. It is the design of these Readers, 
therefore, to supplement any grade of the ordinary 
series with another text-book of at least equal or per- 
haps greater excellence, and an examination of them 
leads us to believe that they are well adapted to this 
purpose. All that can make a school book attractive 
to pupils is combined here. They are beautifully 
bound, with red edges, and in cloth of very fine 
quality; the paper is of unusual excellence, and the 
typographical work is worthy of all praise. The il- 
lustrations, which run through all the books except 
the last two, are such as are seldom seen in school 
books. 
that we direct special attention. ‘“ Readings in Na- 
ture’s Book” is devoted to the wide field of animate 
and inanimate nature, The great naturalists have 
been laid under contribution, and the result is a vol- 
ume of uncommon attractiveness to readers of every 
age. Over one hundred pieces are given, which, 
when we!l understood, are in themselves a modest 
education. In the volume entitled “* Seven American 
Classics” we have selections frcm the best that Irv- 
ing, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whit- 


It is to the last three volumes of the series | 


(tier and Holmes have written; while in that of the 
“Seven British Classies,’’ Addison, Scott, Lamb, 
Campbell, Macaulay, Tennyson and Thackeray are 
| represented by their best known productions. 

Takeu singly or as a whole, this series possesses 
| 

| 





unusual merit. Messrs, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co. have long stood in the front rank of school book 
publishers, but we doubt whether they have ever 
| given to the public a better series of books than these, 
| whose many excellent features commend them to in- 
| structors everywhere, and whose varied merits will 
soon make them favorites in the school rooms of 
America, 


THE ART OF SCHOGL MANAGEMENT. A TZext-book 
| for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes, and a 
| Reference-dook for Teachers, School Officers and 

Parents. By F, Balawin, Principal of the State 

Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri. Pp. 504. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

In this work, Prof. Baldwin makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the list of text-books on the art and 
science of teaching Of it he says: “ The aim has 
been to produce a work abounding in plain, practi- 
cal, suggestive lessons, rather than elaborate theories. 
This volume has literally grown during a quarter of 
a century spent in teaching teachers. The plans and 
methods here presented have been worked out in the 
school-room, and tested in hundreds of schools, The 
subject matter has been presented and discussed year 
after year in normal classes and teachers’ institutes 
and educational journals.” The author has aimed to 
make it not only a text-book for the student-teacher, but 
also a reference book for school officers and parents. 
| A book designed to cover so much ground as this 
| must be eminently practical, or it is nothing. And 
| the marked feature of this book is its practical char- 
j acter. It is divided into ten parts, as follows: Edu- 


cational Instrumentalities, School Organization, 
School Government, Courses of Study and Pro- 
| grammes, Study and Teaching, Class Management, 


| . . . ° > 
| Examinations, Records and Graduation, Professional 


| Education, Systematic Progress in Education, and 
| Graded Schools. Under the first of these general 


heads, ‘* Educational Instrumentalities,” are discussed 
the several important subjects of School Grounds, 
| Schvol Buildings, School Apparatus, Kindergarten 
Gifts, District School Libraries, School Text-books, 
and School Hygiene—all within the space of some 
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fifty-six pages, even including topical reviews. Side- 
heads are numerous. Paragraphs are usually very brief, 
but always to the point ; and occasional extracts, as in 
School Hygiene, from Dio Lewis on the use of 
tobacco, or Henry Ward Beecher on “keeping 
well,” stick like a bur. The remaining heads are 
discussed, ii their divisions and sub-divisions, in the 
same logical manner. Books like this not only give 
breadth to knowledge, and direction and purpose to 
the energy of the teacher, but they afford to him en- 
during stimulus to effort as an educator, a philan- 
thropist, 

THE Giris’ High Scuoot. Mustc Reaper. Sy 
Sulius Bichberg, Director of Musical Instruction 
tn the Boston Public Schools. Quarto, Pages, 177. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

Tue Hicu ScHoot Music Reaper. For the Use 
of Mixed and Boys’ High Schools. By Fulius 
Eichberg. Large 8vo, Pages, 299. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath, 

These books present selections of vocal music, 
made with excellent judgment, for the schools for 
which they have been specially prepared. Everything 
seems to be of a high order of merit, whether its 
character be sacred or secular, The tables of con- 
tents show the names of leading composers of classic 
music, in some of their most popular compositions. 
Collections of music of this kind, in use in schools, 
do much towards forming the taste of the learner 
from the best masters in melody and harmony. An 
accomplished teacher of music, of our acquaintance, 
pronounces the first-named of these books “ the best 
he has seen in America.” 


Pearts of TuHoucur. By M. M. Ballou, Author 
of the “ Treasury of Thought,” “History of Cuba,” 
etc. Pp. 284. Price $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 

The duty of the compiler of books like this is, as 
Colton has expressed it, to do as the bees, take the 
honey without injury to the flower, This little vol- 
ume, rich in the variety as in the quality of its con- 
tents, is by the same author as the larger work, 
“Treasury of Thought,’ which it is designed to 
supplement, “care being taken not to repeat any por- 
tion of the previous coilection.” We are struck, on 
looking through it carefully, with the large number 
of extracts from the writings of George Eliot, the 
gifted English authoress so lately passed away. 

THe NorMAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Manual of 
Anatysis and Parsing, For the use of Schools and 
Teachers. By Geo. L. Maris, A. M., Principal 
West Chester’ State Normal School. Pp. 112. 
Price 60 cents. West Chester, Pa.: F. S. Hick- 
man, Publisher. 

“ Thin books” in grammar, as in most other direc- 
tions, are a desirable thing. We confess to a preju- 
dice against much theoretical grammar in the ordi- 
nary school-room. Some of it there must be, but 
there has been vastly too much. If there be two 
branches of school study in which, more than others, 
boys and girls may spend their time in “ dropping 
empty buckets into empty wells, and grow old in 
drawing nothing up,” they are English Grammar and 
ordinary Arithmetic. After the leading principles of 
each have once been fairly mastered, these branches 
area sad moth upon the time of pupils, time that 
might, in part at least, be employed to much better 
purpose in other directions, Language is the ex- 
presston of thouzht; Grammar is but an accident of 
language ; and to give undye attention to the “‘agci- 





dent,” when the thoughts themselves, which language 
is designed to express, should more and more be 
crowding into the field of one’s mental vision, is 
grievously absurd. So, too, of Arithmetic, with 
Geometry lying just ahead, and the great world of 
Natural Science all around, But we lack space to 
enlarge upon this thought, and return to our little 
text book by Prof. Maris, to say that it presents the 
subject in shape well adapted, not for the little child, 
who should never be put at a formal text-book in 
Grammar, but for the student who has abiiity to rea- 
son upon the structure of the sentence in its varying 
forms. Definitions and rules are developed in the 
study of the sentence; difficult constructions are ex- 
plained as they occur; a practical system of black 
board analysis and parsing is presented ; and a work. 
ing index enables the student at once to refer te 
anything that is to be found in the book. Copies 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of price, by 
author or publisher, as above. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND PLAYs, 
Written and Compiled by Mrs. Louise Pollock, 
Principal of Kindergarten Normal Institute, 
Washington, D.C. fp. 77. Boston: Henry A. 
Young and Company. 

The songs of the Kindergarten in this little volume 
are, many of them, familiar in Kindergarten work, 
while others are new or original translations, They 
are specially adapted to the “plays”? which occupy 
so large a place on the programme of the Kinder- 
garten. In teaching a new song to the children, the 
author says, ‘‘ Sing, and if possible play it over, at 
first softly, to obtain their close attention; then 
louder. As soon as one or two children have become 
familiar with the tune, call upon them to sing it 
alone, for children catch a tune far more readily from 
another child than from a grown person. If any 
child sings discordantly, make it sing softly. It need 
not be told to do so on account of its bad singing.” 


THE Society for Political Education has just issued 
its first economic tract, of the series of 1880-81, en- 
titled, “ What is abank ? What services does it per- 
form ?”” by Edward Atkinson. 

It reviews in a brief way the functions of money, 
the difference between money and currency; it shows 
the relation which the banks bear to the exchange of 
commodities and services, and in simple language 
sets forth the functions of a bank. It is entirely un- 
technical in its treatment, and many persons, unfa- 
miliar with the subject but accustomed to think of it 
asa hidden mystery, will be surprised to find how 
simple are the operations of that wonderful modern 
financial agent—a bank. 

The Executive Committee, which hitherto has con 
fined itself to the dissemination of literature on _polit- 
ical and social subjects, is now extending the field of 
its operations by promoting the establishment of clubs 
for discussion, reading, and the mutual interchange 
of thought between different sections of the United 
States. That the public recognizes the need of such 
clubs is found on every hand. In Boston we notice 
that the Rev. E. E. Hale has established a society of 
young men and women for technical training in this 
field. Harvard College has its Finance Club, and 
already there are in process of formation several so- 
cieties under the auspices of the Society for Political 
Education. Those wishing to take advantage of the 
valuable suggestions which the gentlemen on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are ready to give, will address the 
secretary, R. L. Dugdaie, 79 Fourth Av., New York. 
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THERE are, certainly, no more difficulties to be en- the compass of the voice than letters in our alphabet. 
countered in the study of music than in the study of | There are no more combinations of’ this musical al- 
language. The majority of people possess by nature | phabet than there are of the alphabet of language, 
vocal powers sufficient to sing a song of ordinary representing thousands of words, pronounced accord- 
difficulty and compass, just as they possess vocal] ing to numerous rules with many exceptions; the 
powers to read a book. In either case the difficulty | pauses are not more difficult than points of punctua- 
consists 1n this, that the mind is not able to catch at | tion; poetry has its rhythm as well as music. In 
sight the significance of the characters employed by | fact, while the art of reading written language is not 
the author or composer to represent his thoughts. | in all respects such that it may be compared at 
But musical characters are no more difficult to read | all potuss with the reading of music, still a strong 
than words; there are no more notes or tones- within analogy will always be found to exist between them, 


THE BIRD SONG. 


Allegretto. 
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1, “My bird, my bird, why go, my pet? Thesum-mer’s far and far off yet, Here’s 
2. “Oh, bird - ie, bird - ie, stay my pet, The dia-mondrare and gold and jet, Shall 
2. “Oh, bird - ie, bird - ie, lit-tle pet, I'll buy you dish of sil - ver fret, With 
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vel - vet Sas tain, silk - en bed, And sat - in ¥ - low for the head,” “Pg rath-er sleep in 

make a neck-lace fair and fine, To grace this damty bird of mine,” “Oh, thanks for diamonds, 

gol id-en cup and _ - bt seat, And car - pet soft beneath your feet,” “Can running stream be 
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i - vied wall,” the bid ie said, “thoug Sper rain may fall, The sun peeps gay at dawn of day And 


thanks for jet, But here is something dain - tier yet—A feather necklace round and round That 
ne from gold? Can sil - ver dish the for - est hold ?Can soft-est car- pet vie withair? Good- 
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I can sing or soar a - way. Good-by, good-by, my la-dy fair, A swaying twig is 
I'd not sell fora thousand pound. Good-by, good-by, my la - dy fair, A swaying twig is 
by, good-by, my la - dy fair. Good-b ry, good by, my - - dy Si, A swaying twig is 
-o- — 2. 
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perch most rare, And soft - est ate lie yg the air; Good-by, pate & my la - dy fair.” 
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